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We Started on $6.30 


I WAS DECIDEDLY uneasy. As a fledg- 
ling minister facing his young mission 
congregation at the grand moment of 
the launching of the building fund 
campaign, I just didn’t know how to 


begin. I only knew the moment was 
psychologically and spiritually impor- 
tant in the history of Grace Church of 
Culver City, Calif. It was time to call 
for pledges. 

Then our treasurer spoke up: “By the 
way, I’ve just received a check from 
synod for $6.30 for our building fund.” 

God had provided the spark! It took 
no genius on my part to fan up a flame. 
Pastor Henry Scherer had told me 
weeks ago that his Sunday school at 
Advent Church, Los Angeles, took up 
an offering each month for some mis- 
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sion. We were to receive, through 
synod, the October offering. He was 
almost apologetic about the amount. His 
congregation is not large and had rough 
sledding. 

That evening our little group ran the | 
building fund to about $1,400. The ! 
$6.30 brought smiles all along the way. 
It did much to engender the enthusiasm 
that marked the occasion as successful. 

I’m grateful to the kindly vision that 
keeps showering sparks from unknown 
friends, mostly boys and girls, in a 
neighboring church. And I’m thankful 
to God—especially for the timing! Our 
church has been completed now, and 
one of these days the building costs will 
have been met, beginning with that 
$6.30. FREDERICK K. WENTZ 
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Meiser is president 

Stern, strong-willed Hans Meiser, 
bishop of Bavaria, is the first president 
of the United Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many. It was he who engineered the 
movement toward unity which brought 
the new organization into existence last 
month. 

Elderly Bishop Meiser, who has been 
a dominant figure in world Lutheran- 
ism for three decades, will have Bishop 
Hanns Lilje as his deputy, it was de- 
cided at the meeting in Eisenach in 
July. Dr. Lilje is among the new gen- 
eration of church leaders in Germany. 
He became bishop of Hannover a year 
ago. Bishops Meiser and Lilje, together 
with three laymen, constitute the ex- 
ecutive leadership of the newly formed 
United Lutheran Church. 

Detailed information about the new 
church organization had trickled across 
the Atlantic slowly. Eight of the ter- 
ritorial churches of Germany—which 
will retain much of their independence 
within the framework of the united 
church—had been reported as ready to 
enter the new organization. They are 
the churches of Bavaria, Hannover, 
Braunschweig, Hamburg, Sleswig-Hol- 
stein, Schaumburg-Lippe, Mecklenberg, 
and Thuringia. 

The large church of Saxony had 
given notice it would enter the united 
church if the constitution proved satis- 
factory. Reports from Germany last 
month indicated that a proposed con- 
stitution submitted by the Church of 
Saxony had been adopted rather than 
one presented by the Church of Ba- 
varia. It was said to be based largely 
on American models, with Missouri 
Synod influence especially strong. 
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There are 14 Lutheran territorial 
churches in Germany, besides a great 
number of Lutherans in union churches 
such as Berlin-Brandenburg, of which 
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United Lutheran Church of Germany 


Dr. Otto Dibelius is bishop, and Nassau- 
Hessen of which Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
is president. The church of Wurttem- 
berg, led by Bishop Theophil Wurm, 
was the largest not planning to enter 
the United Lutheran Church. 


Divisions deplored 

Imposed barriers had delayed the 
meeting of the EKD (Evangelical 
Church in Germany) scheduled in June 
and held finally July 11-13 in the Wart- 
burg castle near Eisenach. In one of 
three statements issued by the confer- 
ence, EKD deplored the “impossible 
boundaries” which divide Germany. 

The churchmen warned that zonal 
boundaries and restrictive measures are 
leading to a “definite split” of Germany 
and are “effecting greater misery.” 
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In further statements the assembly 


took its stand against such situations > 


as continued forced labor of war pris- 
oners and the recent currency reform 
in Germany. 

EKD came out for peace. Because 
they are “deprived of liberty and ruled 
by foreigners,” the Germans can do 
little towards peace, EKD said in a 
statement to Religious News Service. 
But they are not exempt from some re- 
sponsibility. “Germans must stamp out 
all hatred and enmity towards other 
nations,” the statement stressed. “No 
propaganda tool must be allowed to 
promote hostility among nations.” 

“We ask Germans not to believe that 
distress may be cured by a new war. 
It will lead only to more bitterness, 
hatred, misery and destitution. The 
world needs love, not violence.” 


Communion to whom? 

Controversy over the administration 
of Holy Communion among members 
of the EKD was a big item at the recent 
Eisenach meeting. In the end conserv- 
ative Lutheranism won out. 

Four days of discussion led to the 
inclusion in EKD’s newly adopted con- 
stitution of an article providing for “a 
common Lord’s Supper upon mutual 
agreement.” This means that the in- 
dividual territorial churches will de- 
termine who is to commune. 

Opposing factions were led by Dr. 
Martin Niemoeller and Bishop Hans 
Meiser of Bavaria, president of the 
newly organized United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany. Dr. Nie- 
moeller’s group held forth for unre- 
stricted mutual participation in Holy 
Communion for both the Reformed and 
Lutheran members, while Bishop 
Meiser and his adherents argued the 
administration of communion by a Lu- 
theran pastor to Reformed membership 
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only in cases of “dire extremity.” 

Though many of the Reformed faith 
are already admitted to the Lord’s Sup- 
per of Lutherans, it was felt that there 
was no need to make constitutional 
provision for the act. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin ad- 
mitted that the matter of administering 
communion to Reformed refugees “con- 
stitutes a serious problem for Luther- 
ans.” 


Co-operative ministry 

Lutheran church workers in England 
have joined forces. A conference of 23 
pastors and eight theological students 
met in London June 29-30 to discuss 
means of strengthening and broadening 
their work among refugees and volun- 
teer workers in England. 

The purpose of the conference lay in 
the matter of counseling Lutheran peo- 
ple in England in their practical and 
spiritual needs. No attempt was made 
to organize the Lutheran congregations 
in England, although the wish was ex- 
pressed here and there that in the dis- 
stant future a United Lutheran Church 
of England be established. 

The National Lutheran Council and 
the Missouri Synod have joined to- 
gether to carry on the project of pro- 
viding spiritual service for refugee Lu- 
therans in England. The united effori 
of the two church bodies in the project 
was a source of joy to conference rep- 
resentatives. Present were the Rev. E. 
George Pearce of the Missouri Synod 
and the Rev. David Ostergren of the 
NLC. 

One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the challenging report of their 
work in England by church leaders of 
the refugee Lutherans. Trying to serve 
40,000 scattered Lutherans is no mean 
task for 23 pastors. 


Scherzer takes European Desk 

For the next four years the Rev. John 
A. Scherzer will be in charge of the 
“Ruropean Desk” at National Lutheran 
Council headquarters. 

This is a newly created position made 
necessary because of the large volume 
of business transacted between the 
New York City office and Lutheran 
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World Federation headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Detailed work in- 
volved in allocation of Lutheran World 
Action funds for expenditure in a 
dozen European countries will be done 
at the new desk where Mr. Scherzer 
will be located after Sept. 1. 

Pastor Scherzer came back from Ger- 
many last autumn after a year of super- 
vising distribution of supplies shipped 
there by Lutheran World Relief. He 
has been pastor of Grace Church 
(ALC) in San Antonio, Texas. 

Appointment of two ULC pastors to 


positions in the New York office was 
announced by Dr. Paul C. Empie of the 
National Lutheran Council last month. 
The Rev. Ross Hidy, field director in 
the Pacific Coast area for the NLC 
Division of American Missions, will 
take a six-months’ assignment in fur- 
thering the appeal for Lutheran World 
Action funds. The Rev. Rollin G. 
Shaffer will be a promotional secre- 
tary for LWA. He is now pastor of 
Grace Church, Shamokin, Pa. 


New Hungarian bishop elected 

Last May, at a time when the church 
and Communist-controlled Hungary 
were attempting to establish friendlier 
relations Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz, 
leader of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church, resigned. Pastor Albert Bere- 
ezky has been elected to take his place 
as bishop of the Danubian District. 

Bereczky, popular Budapest clergy- 
man and formerly under-secretary of 
the Religious Ministry, was the only 
official candidate for the office. Never- 
theless, more than half the elders in 
parishes of the district divided their 
votes between Dr. Stephen John Kovats 
and the Rev. Julius Murakozy, a col- 
league of Bishop Ravasz. For obvious 
political reasons, nobody was ever 
hopeful that either of these candidates 
would be elected. 

It is unlikely that Pastor Bereczky’s 
new office will take him through a bed 
of roses. 


Concordat annulled 

Officially, the Romanian government 
no longer recognizes the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It has annulled a law of 
1929 which approved a concordat with 
the Vatican. 

A cabinet communique said the ac- 
tion had been taken “to insure full free- 
dom of religion guaranteed by the Con- 
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stitution of the Romanian Popular Re- 
public.” 


According to Vatican officials, the an- * 


nulment had resulted from atheistic 
Russian propaganda and efforts to bring 
the “Moscow sponsored” Orthodox 
Church into power in Romania. 


Catholics were privileged 

“The concordat gave Catholics a priv- 
ileged position,” commented Universal, 
official government publication in 
Bucharest. The article added that the 
concordat had permitted Catholics to 
administer important properties “which 
rightfully belonged to the Romanian 
state.” 

It would seem that the Romanian 
government will not allow its rights to 
be trampled upon. 


Moscow meeting at an end 

Patriarchs and exarchs of Eastern 
Orthodox Churches have returned from 
Moscow with new responsibilities be- 
fore them. At the Pan-Orthodox Con- 
ference called by Moscow Patriarch 
Alexei, held July 8-18, Orthodox 
Church leaders determined to relate 
their groups more closely with Anglican 
and Protestant churches throughout the 
world. 

Certain other important decisions 
were reached with regard to the Or- 
thodox church’s relationship with other 
church bodies. No attempt will be made 
to cut through hostile barriers of the 
Roman Catholic Church. On the 
grounds that the ecumenical movement 
pursues political rather than religious 
aims, the conference withdrew its orig- 
inal decision to send a representative 
to the World Council of Churches As- 
sembly in Amsterdam this month. 

Patriarch Alexei was elected to as- 
sume leadership of a movement to bring 
Orthodox Churches into closer union 
with one another. 
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Religious freedom for the world 

Through an International Bill of 
Rights, the UN Commission on Human 
Rights is seeking to establish religious 
freedom for the whole world. The bill 
is scheduled for presentation at the 
Geneva conference of the UN Economic 
and Social Council which convened July 
19 and later at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Paris September 21. 

Particularly concerned with the sec- 
tion on religious freedom, the Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
director, sought the opinions of church 
groups and leaders throughout the 
world. Replies from 37 countries made 
this reaction: that the provisions of the 
Bill, as it now stands, constitute a min- 
imum of practices necessary to the 
practical observance of religious free- 
dom. The C.C.I.A. turned over its find- 
ings to the Commission. 

The Bill is not a legal document. 
Though it cannot guarantee religious 
rights, it can be valuable as “an expres- 
sion of the goals toward which society 
should work,” says the C.C.LA. 


Laubach comes home 

A normally intelligent man in the 
African jungle can learn to read 1,600 
words of his native language in a week’s 
time. Then he is ready to start on his 
first primer. In 11 African countries 
the teaching of reading among the na- 
tives has been zooming during recent 
months. 

The individual who has been steering 
the literacy campaign in Africa during 
the past nine months had come home to 
the U.S. in mid-July. He is Dr. Frank 
C. Laubach. In 20 years he has helped 
people Jearn to read in 156 languages. 

At the Foreign Missions Conference 
headquarters in New York he explained 
how his work is done. Pictures, words, 
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and syllables are printed or drawn on 
a series of reading charts. A selected 
group of natives is shown how to use 
this material to teach reading. From 
then on the slogan is, “Each one teach 
one.” 

Since 1920 more than 250,000,000 il- 
literates in all parts of the world have 
been taught to read by the phonetic 
method, Dr. Laubach states. 


Students help rebuild 

“IT bombed Hamburg. I want to help 
rebuild it.” 

That was the motivating thought of 
one of the nine Lutheran students who 
will spend the summer in an interna- 
tional work camp in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. The camp, under the auspices 
of Hilfswerk, relief agency for the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, in- 
cludes 25 American, German and DP 
Lutheran students. 

In giving its approval to the project, 
the U.S.A. Committee for the Lutheran 
World Federation voted a grant of 
$15,000 to purchase building materials. 
The committee also agreed to provide 
a ton of supplementary food for the 
workers. 

The American students chosen for 
the project, all of whom will pay their 
own transportation, are Robert G. 
Johnson and Alice Erlander, St. Olaf 
College; Irvin S. Briese, University of 
Nebraska; Robert Burk, University of 
Kansas; Lewis Davidson, University of 
Wisconsin; William Lazareth, Princeton 
University; Harlan Radshaw, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Ellsworth Quinnell and 
Grace Smestad, University of Minne- 
sota. They sailed on June 23 on the 
“Ernie Pyle.” 

Dr. Ruth Wick, executive assistant 
of the Student Service Commission, is 
accompanying the group until the camp 
is in operation. 
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Over 600 youth will take part in these 
summer service projects. Representing 
church youth of 18 nations, the groups 
will set up camps in the Italian Alps, 
Germany, France and Austria. 

One of the camps in France will be- 
gin work on a “Village de Esperance” 
(Village of Hope) patterned after the 
famous international children’s village 
at Trogen, Switzerland. The entire sys- 
tem of camps would seem to be building 
a “Monde de l’Esperance”—a World of 
Hope. 


DP bill not anti-Catholic 

“IT shall ask for-an adequate and de- 
cent law for displaced persons in place 
of this anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic law 
which this Eightieth Congress passed,” 
promised President Harry Truman on 
July 15. 

“No leading Catholic authority or any 
official representative of the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council ever has 
spoken of the 80th Congress legislation 
being anti-Catholic,” said Msgr. Ed- 
ward E. Swanstrom. He is chairman 
of the Council which is responsible for 
settlement of incoming Roman Cath- 
olic DPs in the U.S. 

At least 55 per cent of the persons 
to be admitted are Catholics,” said 
Msgr. Swanstrom. “More than 90 per 
cent of the Lithuanians eligible for en- 
try under the law are Catholics. Forty 
per cent of the Latvians are Catholics.” 
(The 1948 World Almanac gives the 
Roman Catholic population of Latvia 
as 24 per cent. Of Latvians in German 
DP camps about 100,000 are Lutheran.) 

The law passed last month permits 
immigration into the U.S. of persons 
who entered European DP camps pre- 
vious to Dec. 22, 1945. This rules out a 
large number of Jewish refugees who 
arrived later. 
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World News Notes 


Battle in the potato patch 

HOSTILITIES BETWEEN East and West 
in Europe are largely discounted at 
present, but an invasion that threatens 
to overrun all Europe has attacked her 
Atlantic seaboard. The enemy is the 
Colorado (potato) beetle, which has 
displayed a stubborn determination to 
go touring in swarms to and through 
Europe. 

Flights of these beetles recently 
boarded three vessels bound for Brit- 
ain, and one was discovered enjoying 
itself destructively in a London gar- 
den-plot. Others were found stowed 
away on a French cargo vessel. Mil- 
lions of the beetles had found their way 
in some mysterious fashion to the Bel- 
gian beaches. School children were 
given a profitable outing to catch them. 

Even the Bulgarian Government has 
joined in the campaign of defense, to 
the extent of contributing to the 
$800,000 defense fund. Belgium, France 

.and Holland began spraying their po- 
tato fields intensively against any pos- 
sible invasion from across the English 
Channel, and Belgium launched a 
6,000,000 postcard campaign to instruct 
her people with anti-beetle propaganda. 


Against T.B. 

Five Norwecian doctors and 11 
nurses are touring Polish villages in a 
campaign against tuberculosis. All chil- 
dren under 18 are to be vaccinated. A 
further joint Scandinavian tour, con- 
ducting an anti-T.B. program in south- 
ern and middle Europe, will follow and 
extend its ministrations through 11 
European lands. 

The whole project will take 18 months 
and will absorb the services of five 
teams of doctors and attendant nurses. 
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They count on vaccinating 50,000 chil- 


dren. The costs will be met by the UN 
Children’s Emergency Fund gift of 
$2,000,000 and $300,000 from the Euro- 
pean Relief Organization of Norway. 


Volcanic power 

ITaLy’s VOLCANOES are likely to solve 
her pressing fuel and power problems. 
First suggested as a possible source by 
Mussolini, the project has recently 
emerged from the wrack of war and de- 
feat into actuality. More than 300 wells 
of natural steam are in operation to 
produce 2,000,000 kw. hours of energy 
daily, with the eventual hope of more 
wells to develop 6,000,000 kw. hours of 
power daily by 1952. 

At present the electricity generated 
by the volcanic steam operates the rail- 
way between Pisa and Rome, which is 
considered only a beginning of energiz- 
ing the entire national system, as well 
as producing power for industry. This 
boon to a coalless land may well turn 
Italy’s “Valley of Hell” into an approx- 
imation of a commercial, industrial and 
residential “heaven.” 

Drilling the wells, however, is a haz- 
ardous and costly operation. The first 
outburst of a drilled well is a rush of 
lava, rock, and gas, which continues 
for some weeks before the flow of pure 
steam can be capped and directed to 
useful purposes. 


Big plan 

ENGINEERS ARE dreaming a dream they 
say can come true. It is to dam the 
Mediterranean at Gibraltar, thus re- 
joining Europe and Africa after many 
ages and making the sea a lake again. 
The result would be to restore thou- 
sands of square miles to productivity 
by irrigating the Sahara Desert, and 
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develop hydro-electric power for both 
continents. 

The original dreamer is Hermann 
Soergel, a Bavarian, who looks upon 
the proposed Gibraltar Dam project as 
an international TVA, which he has 
named “Atlantropa.” It would take 
many years for the dream to become 
reality. Gibraltar Strait is eight to 13 
miles wide and 1,200 feet in mid-chan- 
nel; the project would cost untold bil- 
lions; would change the face of Europe 
and Africa; upset national alignments 
and their political fortunes; would 
launch gigantic struggles, racially and 
politically, for dominance; would cut 
Britain’s life-line to the East, but would 
benefit her enormously otherwise; 
would uncover new lands for settlement 
of now-crowded people along the shores 
of the Mediterranean by reason of the 
sea’s lowering level. Of course it is 
still a dream. 


Dam 

INDIA HAS BEGUN her own TVA proj- 
ect by a plan to erect a 150-foot dam 
across the Mahanadi River in Orissa 
Province. This most backward region, 
with 12,000,000 inhabitants, will thereby 
get a badly needed boost into agricul- 
tural and industrial prosperity within 
the next few years. 

The project is to cost $145,000,000 
and require six years for completion. 
The dam will make available a good 
head of water which, through six irri- 
gation canals will restore fertility to 
100,000 acres; it will also be used to 
develop power for new industries. 


Too generous? 

Russia MAY come to think her “gen- 
erosity”—cutting in half the “remain- 
ing” reparations obligations of Finland, 
Hungary and Romania—has been sadly 
abused, at least by Finland. The cut for 
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Finland, granted shortly before Fin- 
land’s recent election, was naturally 
expected to help the Communist Party. 
Instead, the election put the Com- 
munists at the tail-end. 

The Soviet reason for the cut in 
reparations was “that the three former 
Axis satellites had effected radical 
(communistic) changes in domestic and 
foreign policies and had established 
close ties with the U.S.S.R.” Just what 
Romania and Hungary may do, or be 
allowed to do, in the present satellite 
unrest and confusion in the Balkans, 
remains to be seen. 


No army 

OccASIONALLY WE hear of the danger 
of a fully equipped German army com- 
ing out of Russia to take over Germany 
in the name of the Soviet. This is sup- 
posed to be “the Von Paulus Army,” 
100,000 soldiers and a complete staff, 
captured in mass by the Russians, and 
indoctrinated with the Communist gos- 
pel. 

The threat has emerged on various 
critical occasions, but the rumors have 
been vague and have been deliber- 
ately high-lighted with mystery. 

The world may cease to worry about 
this army for several reasons. 1) It is 
inconceivable that the Soviet should 
have kept such an army in idleness 
during the events of the past few years. 
2) The very vagueness, usually filled 
with contradictions, indicates that only 
a bogeyman was being lifted above the 
Iron Curtain for the fearful. 3) Definite 
word has come from diverse and re- 
sponsible sources and personal ob- 
servers that there is no such army. 

More likely, Paulus’ men are already 
in Germany slaving in uranium mines 
in the Erzgebirge Mountains which 
straddle the borders of Saxony and 
Czechoslovakia. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


CONGRESS CAME dangerously close to 


scuttling our 14-year-old policy of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, first de- 
veloped by Cordell Hull. If this had 
happened, our international prestige 
would have received a rude jolt. As 
it is, the fact that our program of re- 
ciprocal trade was extended for only 
one year instead of the customary three 
years has raised grave questions in 
the minds of leaders in other countries 
as to our future policy. 

In a public opinion poll conducted 
this year, about 94 per cent of the adults 
answering did not know what a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement is. Basically, 
the process is quite simple. Under the 
Trade Agreements Act, passed in 1934 
and renewed periodically since that 
time, the president has the power to 
negotiate with other countries for the 
mutual lowering of tariffs. It is a give- 
and-take arrangement between nations, 
with each making concessions to the 
other’s advantage. It encourages in- 
ternational trade by removing import 
barriers. 

The decision as to what tariffs will 
be lowered is not made by someone’s 
whim. Each step in the process is care- 
fully weighed by an interdepartmental 
committee representing the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Labor, Treasury, National Defense, and 
the Tariff Commission. Due considera- 
tion is given to protection by domestic 
industry and agriculture, and public 
hearings are held before each proposed 


Mr. Van Deusen, who writes this page during 
the absence of Dr. Oscar Blackwelder from 
Washington, is director of the Bureau of Serv- 
ice to Military Personnel, of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


agreement. Benefits are mutual, with 
our exports being favored by lowered 
tariffs in the other countries. 


Opposition 

SEVERAL TIMES, the Trade Agreements 
Act has been extended for three years 
by a large bi-partisan majority. But 
this year the forces of reaction were at 
work. The House leadership, using the 
“gag rule’ by which no amendments 
are allowed, forced through a one-year 
extension with crippling restrictions. 

The Senate removed the restrictions, 
but agreed that the extension should 
be for only one year, expiring June 30, 
1949. Before that date arrives, a pitched 
battle may be expected between those 
who want to go back to the protective 
tariff and those who favor the broaden- 
ing of international trade. 


World Leadership 

As LONG as this issue hangs in the 
balance, our country’s position of lead- 
ership is compromised. In setting up 
the European Recovery Program, we 
insisted that the participating countries 
reduce trade barriers among them- 
selves and with other countries. Now 
we balk at doing the same thing. 

At Havana this year, U.S. representa- 
tives played a leading role in organiz- 
ing an International Trade Organiza- 
tion (ITO) based on the principle of 
reciprocal trade. Arriving home, they 
found that principle being questioned. 

Our reciprocal trade program is a 
tangible symbol that the U.S. is willing 
to play its full part in the world’s 
economy and to work with other na- 
tions toward international economic re- 
covery. Are we prepared to see it 
through? —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


“Wy vo political parties pick the 
hottest months of the year for their 
conventions?” 

That question is being asked in Can- 
ada as well as in the United States— 
the National Liberal Convention opens 
in Ottawa on Aug. 5. Occasion for call- 
ing the party together is the resigna- 
tion of William Lyon Mackenzie King 
who was named its leader in 1919. For 
more than 20 of the 30 years since, he 
has been prime minister of the Domin- 
ion, an office which he is now vacating 
in favor of whoever his successor will 
be. 

Though the basic principle of elec- 
tion by the people is the same, elections 
of a Canadian prime minister and of an 
American president proceed on differ- 
ent lines. There are no primaries and 
no registration for Dominion elections. 
Nor is there anything resembling an 
electoral college or a so-called “popular 
vote” for prime minister. He is up for 
election only in the constituency in 
which he runs. If his party wins a 
majority of the seats in the House of 
Commons, he is summoned by the gov- 
ernor general to be prime minister and 
to choose his cabinet. Both the prime 
minister and the members of the cab- 
inet are members of Parliament. 


SUCH HAS BEEN the ability and pres- 
tige of Mr. King that there has not 
been a national convention of Liberals 
since 1919. Local associations have 
been active, especially at the time of 
general elections, but the need for a 
nation-wide gathering has 
seemed urgent. 

When the customary business of res- 
olutions and platform are out of the 
way, the 1,286 delegates will get down 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 


to the business of choosing a new leader. 
Since there were no primary elections 
(the delegates being chosen by local 
associations—which amounts to about 
the same thing), no one is “pledged” 
to a particular candidate. There are, 
however, indications that the contest 
will boil down to a two-man affair. 

Louis St. Laurent, at present min- 
ister of external affairs, is the leading 
contender. Mr. St. Laurent is both a 
French-Canadian and a Roman Cath- 
olic. But neither of these factors will 
be a serious bar to his selection. One 
of Canada’s greatest statesmen, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, labored under similar 
“handicaps.” He headed the govern- 
ment from 1896-1911. 

Close behind comes James G. Gar- 
diner, minister of agriculture. A former 
premier of Saskatchewan, he will 
gather most of his support from the 
Western provinces. Mr. Gardiner is a 
member of the United Church of Can- 
ada. 

Several provincial premiers are also 
being mentioned—but their appearance 
on the first ballot will be not much 
more than a “favorite son” gesture. Nor 
is there much talk of a possible “dark 
horse.” 

What changes, if any, are to be made 
in the Liberal platform does not yet 
seem to be evident. The recent rise in 
popularity of the CCF party (see THE 
LUTHERAN, July 7) may cause some 
members to try to strengthen the plat- 
form with a few social security planks. 

How hot the convention becomes 
may depend only on the weather. There 
is a move on foot to bar all speeches 
by the mover and seconder of nomina- 
tions! —NORMAN BERNER 
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Living With Our Children 


By HAROLD GLUCK 


Raising children isn't something to be 


left to chance. Parents have to work at it 


It IS ALMOST impossible to pick up a 
newspaper without learning of some 
unpleasant incident connected with 
juvenile delinquency. Religious leaders, 
educators, social workers, and jurists 
agree that a Number One problem in 
America is the increasing crime rate. 

We talk much about saving the world 
and making it a better place in which 
to live. Yet as we speak these words, 
right here, in my community as well as 
yours, more and more children find 
themselves in conflict with the law. 
When it comes to a sound preventive 
measure to meet the problem, you find 
almost unanimous agreement that the 
place where we must tackle the situa- 
tion is right in the home. 

It seems such a simple statement to 
make: “Create a good home in which 
children can be raised. Let parents 
actually live with their children. We 
can then stop the general moral slack- 
ening that is overtaking the nation.” 
But what parents want to know is, Just 
what do you have to do in order to put 
this important bit of sound philosophy 
into practice? 


HERE IS THE STORY of two parents who 
decided to raise their children that way, 
and grow up with their offspring. 
We started our married life with a 
definite knowledge of our moral ob- 
ligations. To us, marriage was a bond 
that could never be broken by the hand 
of man, and that meant we were going 
to live together until one of us died. We 
were going to have children, because 
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we wanted them and we felt life 
couldn’t be complete without them. 

We know people who have different 
attitudes in regard to marriage and 
children. It is nonsense to try to get 
such people even to attempt to be de- 
cent parents. We specifically mean the 
man and woman who regard marriage 
as a temporary affair, to be ended, when 
one tires of the other, by a simple jour- 
ney to the divorce courts. And we also 
mean those married people who regard 
children as a “nuisance” and prefer to 
be out in a tavern rather than stay 
home in the nursery. 

The woman who resents her child be- 
cause it interferes with her career or 
having a good time is no figment of the 
imagination. And the father who feels 
that raising a child is the woman’s re- 
sponsibility is trying to rationalize an 
excuse so he can be out with the “boys” 
at the club. 


WE HAVE TWO.BOYS, age 10, age 7. 
I have a split working day, which means 
I am busy when my children are in 
school and while they are asleep. At 
home, during the hours after school on 
weekdays, and the weekends, and on 
holidays, I place every minute of my 
time at the disposal of my children. 

You can’t be with your children un- 
less you can arrange your time sched- 
ule to correspond with the time your 
children are free. If parents feel that 
social obligations, clubs, going out, arid 
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other things are more important than 
being with their children, these are 
wasted words. 

Yet I know many parents who are 
doing their best to be with their chil- 
dren. One father works at night as a 
taxi driver. Another is a conductor on 
a train who has the early run. A third 
is a businessman who has shifted his 
working hours. 


IF CHILDREN are to like a home, then 
home must offer a place where they 
want to remain and do things. Just now 
it is a rather dreary day outside, but 
that matters little. My two youngsters 
are busy in their room with a construc- 
tion set. Later we will set up the elec- 
tric trains on the floor. 

Tomorrow evening we will show pic- 
tures on the 16mm. projector. This past 
evening, we listened to their radio pro- 
grams as their hero rode the plains on 
his great horse. “Don’t worry, Daddy,” 
said my older boy as the program 
reached a crucial moment. “Everything 
must turn out all right for the show 
goes on again tomorrow.” This wasn’t 
sophistication, but friendly understand- 
ing between a boy and his father. 

My children have toys which we built 
together, and both of my boys can use 
tools. Their mother gives them music 
lessons on the piano, and we all listen 
to records or the radio together. 

And they have their obligations to 
the home, which means they have to 
clean up their room. They can wash 
the dishes. Both boys know how to 
shop at the vegetable and grocery 
stores. They can even take a wash 
down to the basement and run the coin 
washing-machine. We have made home 
a place where the children want to be 
because they enjoy it. They have things 
to do, and time never lags on their 
hands. We have taught our children 
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how to use the public library efficiently, 
and they enjoy reading good books. 


THE CHILDREN PLAY with other chil- 
dren, and I keep an eye on them. They 
go to the park and enjoy baseball be- 
cause they know how to play the game. 
I spent hours teaching them how to use 
the bat, hit a ball just within the lines, 
catch a ball, and run bases. They can 
kick, throw, and catch a football. 

And my younger boy was the young- 
est in the city to hold a tennis permit. 
My wife would play tennis with one 
boy, I with the other, and then we 
would swap partners. My older boy 
had his greatest thrill the day we 
teamed up in a doubles match and beat 
two adults. 

Summer means hikes with lunch in a 
knapsack, fishing trips, and the beach. 
I take the children on all kinds of fish- 
ing trips. If my purse is lean, we walk 
to the river and try our luck there. 
If there is extra money handy, we go 
out on one of the public fishing boats. 
We have a sport closet at home and in 
it you find roller skates, ice skates, 
skiis, a sled, fishing poles, tennis rack- 
ets, and lots of other equipment. 


THE CHILDREN MUST do their home- 
work and we are there, ready, willing 
and able to be “living encyclopedias” 
and help them with their reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic. It is as natural as 
the air we breathe for our children to 
come to us with their problems. They 
see the damage done by children who 
have no guidance—smashed street 
lamps, fires on the empty lots, and phys- 
ical injury to younger tots. We have a 
sort of round-table discussion at home 
about these matters. 

I hate sham modesty, so I refuse to 
say that I am sacrificing my life for my 
children. I love every minute with 
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them. And I am drinking deep of the 


cup of life. What fun I have as my two 
boys and I have a contest on the boat * 


to see who can catch more fish. Or the 
kick I got the day I showed them, on 
skiis, how to do a stem turn. 

I know that the ultimate goal in rais- 
ing a family is to withdraw my direc- 
tion slowly so that my children can 
stand on their own feet and become in- 
telligent and moral beings. But that is 
the way of life, and to avoid facing it is 


to court tragedy and disaster. 


WE'LL NEVER GET anywhere trying to 
have better homes in which to raise 
better children, until parents realize 
that raising children isn’t something 
left to chance. Children just do not 
grow up by themselves. Children need 
the guidance that can best be given by 
father and mother working together. 
Four walls do not make a home. Par- 
ents and children living together, and 
growing together, do make the home. 


Never Say “No” ror ANYBODY 
Did you ever think, “I wonder if my neighbor would go to church 
with me”? And did you decide, “No, I don’t think he will’? 
So you never asked him. You never gave him a chance to say 
“yes” or “no.” You yourself said “no” for him. 
Never say “no” for anybody. He may be waiting to say “yes.” 


—JosePH B. Mour 


Mississippi Synod Elects H. Belk Leonard 


By H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


No DELEGATE “walked out” on the 
Mississippi Synod meeting in Grace 
Church, Laurel, Miss., the Rev. H. A. 
Wolff pastor. Elections and decisions 
were not all voted unanimously but 
there was unanimous acceptance when 
voted. 

Officers elected are the Rev. H. Belk 
Leonard, Louisville, president; the Rev. 
O. M. Morgan, Pulaski, secretary; 
George Mori, Jackson, treasurer. Dele- 
gates to the ULCA convention will be 
President Leonard and William Karow, 
Jackson, with the Rev. H. A. Wolff and 
Walter Seefeld, Jackson, Ala., as alter- 
nates. The convention was held July 
12-15. 

President H. B. Schaeffer preached 
the opening sermon on “The Church at 
Peace.” The ULCA representative, Dr. 
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J. Frank Fife, president of the Mary- 
land Synod, gave a concise presentation 
of the church’s activities and needs, 
preached at Vespers, and was an ef- 
fective counselor during the sessions. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
for 1947 only two congregations failed 
to meet apportionment in full. While 
reports on apportionment and Lutheran 
World Action for the first half of 1948 
were less encouraging, pastors and dele- 
gates were confident of the ninth suc- 
cessful annual payment in full. 

The stewardship film “Salt of the 
Earth” was shown and will be scheduled 
through the synod. 

Newberry College was declared the 
official institution of the synod and will 
be supported in a proposed Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal. 
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MORAL RESPONSIBILITY IN A TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


There is no salvation in science. Technical skill works on behalf of both good and evil 


ATOMIC SCIENTISTS have been waging 
an interesting debate on the respon- 
sibilities which they have for the uses 
to which their discoveries are put. 

Until the atomic bomb came along 
practically all scientists assumed that 
every scientific advance automatically 
contributed to human welfare. This 
was never the case, for every increase 
in human power and ingenuity increases 
the possibilities of both good and evil. 

It was one of the weaknesses of our 
age that the atomic bomb was required 
to prove to scientists and to other peo- 
ple that the hope of moral progress 
through technical skill is a delusion. 
Long before the bomb was developed 
it should have been apparent that the 
airplane, for instance, increases both 
the possibilities of peaceful communi- 
cation and of destructive power in war. 


SCIENTISTS ARE NOW conscious of the 
dubious uses to which scientific dis- 
coveries may be put. They have an 
uneasy conscience about their contri- 
bution to the fearful possibilities of an 
atomic war. 

Some of them think they ought to 
band themselves together and refuse to 
work on any project which has pri- 
marily a destructive purpose. They 
argue that if they fail to make such a 
distinction they are no better than Nazi 
scientists who allowed themselves to 
be used for the most dubious purposes 
on the ground that science is neutral. 

In this debate one scientist recently 
came up with the rather curious argu- 
ment that scientists could do nothing 
about controlling the uses to which 
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their discoveries would be put; but 
that they could help the whole of hu- 
man society to cultivate a scientific and 
intelligent attitude toward all human 
problems. In this case, he felt sure, a 
society would be created in which such 
fearful issues as the atomic bomb would 
be automatically set right. 

This scientist proves that we are in- 
clined, in a scientific age, to make two 
errors rather than one. We falsely as- 
sume that technical power is always 
good, when actually it can be used for 
evil ends. We also equate intelligence 
with virtue, which is an even greater 
error. 


THE VERY FAcT that intelligent physi- 
cists should be ensnared in so great an 
evil as modern atomic destruction, and 
should ‘find no easy redemption from 
the guilt which they feel, ought to prove 
to them that intelligence is no guar- 
antee of virtue. 

The mind, even as the modern tech- 
nical instrument, can also be the ser- 
vant of good as well as of evil. The 
difference between good will and mal- 
ice is not finally a difference between 
intelligence and ignorance. It is a dif- 
ference which reaches into the very 
center of the human heart. 

The question whether we will live for 
ourselves or for others, or whether our 
nation will seek its own glory or the 
world’s peace is decided, in the ulti- 
mate instance, as a religious and moral 
issue and not as a question of reason. 
Frequently the simple heart comes 
closer to the right answer to life’s ulti- 
mate issues than the enlightened mind. 
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A Man Finds Freedom 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Nicholas Zebergs has traveled from the Latvian legation in Moscow to the Konnarock 


Training School in southwest Virginia. He has quite a story to tell about this journey 


“THERE IS FREEDOM of religion, free- 
dom of worship in Russia!” The man 
who said that to me must have noticed 
my shocked expression, for he repeated 
his words a second time. 

“If you and I were in Latvia today,” 
he went on, “we could attend church. 
Sunday morning we’d start out for the 
Lutheran church. Not a soul would 
stop us! Straight down the street we’d 
walk and enter the churchyard. Right 
at the gate we’d pass a man writing 
in a notebook. But he wouldn’t detain 
us, probably wouldn’t even nod at us. 
He’d just write our names down as we 
made our way into the church. 

“Maybe in a week, or possibly in a 
month, you and I would be called by 
the Russians to work for the Soviet 
Union. We’d soon be on our way to 
Siberia. For when the Red Army needs 
15,000 workers to construct a second 
track on the Trans-Siberian rail line, 
it collects all the little notebooks con- 
taining the names of church-goers and 
other enemies of the state, chooses 
30,000, and starts them marching across 
the Urals!” 

“Thirty thousand!” I protested. “But 
you said they needed fifteen!” 

“It?s a long walk from Latvia to 
Siberia,” he said quietly, “and the Rus- 
sians know that only half of those start- 
ing out will get to their destination.” 

It was then I understood the irony 
behind his startling opening statement 
—‘“There is freedom of religion, free- 


dom of worship in Russia!” 
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NIcHOLAS ZEBERGS 
. No longer displaced 


It WAS A NEWSPAPER headline that 
first drew my attention to this man. 
Thumbing the pages to find out what 
the A’s had done to the Yanks, I saw 
the black letters leaping across the col- 
umns—“NicHoias ZEBERGS Draws Back 
THE IRonN Curtain.” The story reported 
that, speaking before a civic club, Mr. 
Zebergs had held his listeners spell- 
bound for nearly two hours while tell- 
ing them of first-hand experiences with 
the Communists while serving in the 
Latvian legation in Moscow in 1940. 
He had drawn vivid word pictures of 
the dangers of life in Russia. 
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And I knew civic clubs. After an 
hour of speech-making, they usually 
break out in a rash of “I promised the 
wife I’d be home early!” But, two 
hours—! This man must really have a 
story! 

He didn’t disappoint me! 


AT THIS MOMENT, Nicholas Zebergs is 
director of the Youth Recreation and 
Crafts program in the Southern Moun- 
tain Work of the Board of American 
Missions. A former Latvian diplomat 
who saw service in legations in Berlin, 
Prague, Warsaw and Moscow, he is 
now a displaced person who is making 
a definite contribution to the life of 
Konnarock Training School in the 
mountains of southwestern Virginia. 

Thanks to him, an outdoor amphi- 
theater complete with stage, lights, ros- 
trum and benches, a council-fire circle 
and other outdoor recreational facilities 
have recently been completed. Al- 
though he speaks fluently in German, 
Russian, Latvian, Austrian and French, 
his English is perfect. The young peo- 
ple of Konnarock have no trouble un- 
derstanding him, and often he can be 
seen in the center of a group directing 
their play, talking with them, or offer- 
ing counsel. 

But this Konnarock position is a re- 
cent one for him, for with his wife and 
11-year-old daughter, he arrived in this 
country in January. Back in 1925, he 
began a diplomatic corps career in the 
Latvian legation to Berlin, saw the 
Nazi war machine being oiled, but was 
transferred to Prague before it got 
rolling. Hitler’s Czech-mate in that 
direction saw his desk moved to War- 
saw. Then the hurricane of war in 
Poland found him Moscow-bound for 
diplomatic work with the Communists. 
There he had plenty of time and op- 
portunity to see all he wanted. And 
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he pulls no punches in telling about it. 


‘Ip you LIvE in Russian-dominated 
countries, you can’t trust even the 
members of your own family,” was one 
of his statements that had a familiar 
ring from previous interviews with 
DPs or other persons with inside in- 
formation on the Soviets. But none had 
ever said it quite so bitterly. 

“The head of the house is directed to 
report at a certain street corner on a 
certain day at a certain hour. When he 
arrives at the designated spot, he is met 
by a member of the Russian secret 
police, who barks, ‘You are to report 
here at this same time each week. You 
are to tell us everything your family 
says about Russia, the state, or Stalin! 
Remember, everything!’ 

“The poor man turns away deject- 
edly,” said Mr. Zebergs, “for he knows 
he’s no match for Soviet espionage.” 

“Well,” I replied perhaps a bit too 
optimistically, “how about coming back 
next week and simply saying that no 
one in the family discussed Russians, 
the state or Brother Joe back home?” 

“In that case,” said he, “the secret 
policeman would listen half-patiently 
and then, glaring hard at you, would 
advise ‘that’s a lie!’ Because everyone 
talks about the Russians, the state and 
Stalin! If you come back with the same 
story next time, you'll never see your 
family again, for your name will be on 
the list for Siberia!” 

“Then what do you in Communist- 
dominated nations do in such a situa- 
tion?” I asked, this time a little more 
cautiously. 

“Well, the head of the house usually 
advises his family of his predicament. 
So his daughter, who works in a factory, 
brings home a mimeographed routine 
instruction sheet from one of the ma- 
chines, and a son, an office worker, picks 
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some unimportant paper out of a waste 
basket. These are taken to the secret 


police the following week with a hint « 


that they’ve been stolen by members 
of the family in order to assist in the 
spying on the natives. : 

“The secret police are a little slow 
in catching on, and by the time the 
printed matter is translated and they 
discover the papers are harmless, 
they’ve usually forgotten who it was 
that handed them in.” 


THE ONLY HOPE for Russia, according 
to Mr. Zebergs, is civil war inside the 
Soviet. He is convinced that the Nazis 
fumbled the political ball when they 
failed to supply Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians and members of the Soviet 
states with weapons while they were 
still making progress towards Stalin- 
grad. “Russia was ripe for civil war 
then,” he says. “The people hate the 
Communists and their domination. If 
arms could be given these people, there 
still might be hope. 

“Although Russia doesn’t want, 
doesn’t need war, she’ll be a hard nation 
to subdue on a world battlefield if any 
country decides to try. Even you Amer- 
icans can’t imagine how vast those Rus- 
sian plains are. She’s a big country, and 
a military victory over her would not 
be easy or quick.” 

Mr. Zebergs’ knowledge and under- 
standing of the Russian mind leads him 
to want, very much, to help fight Com- 
munism in America. He’d be ready any- 
time the State Department or the FBI 
called him. But this kind of a path is 
blocked, at least for five years until he 
can become a citizen. He has already 
taken out his first papers. Until his 
chance presents itself, he’ll serve his 
adopted country by making public 
speeches whenever he can. : 

He’d like to see the United States 
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promote and develop career diplomats 
rather than depend on successful busi- 
nessmen and political favorites to match 
wits with European diplomatic career 
men. 

Also, he wishes the United States 
would utilize the German military mind 
in the same way that America has 
tackled the German scientist. In case 
of eventual showdowns, the United 
States would do well, he feels, to have 
access to military as well as scientific 
developments in war-torn Germany. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE in eastern Europe 
and mountain mission work in south- 
western Virginia are miles apart—lit- 
erally and figuratively! Official pro- 
tocol of the Russian, Austrian, Czecho- 
slovakian or Polish embassies and the 
comparatively simple life of Washing- 
ton county, Virginia, are political op- 
posites. The tempo of life in the Latvian 
legation with phone calls, cablegrams, 
coded dispatches and short-wave radio 
is slightly faster than at Konnarock, 
where telegrams, cables and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls move just as 
rapidly as the rural mail carrier can 
manipulate the corkscrew turns through 
the mountain country. 

But Nicholas Zebergs is far from what 
might be construed as a “misplaced” 
displaced person. For proof, 23 cal- 
endars full of time must be erased. 

Having shown interest and promise in 
the Latvian YMCA work, young Nich- 
olas was awarded a two-year scholar- 
ship in 1925 to travel to Springfield Col- 
lege in Massachusetts. There was a 
small string attached, that when he 
completed his study in the United 
States, he must return to Latvia for at 
least five years’ work with the national 
YMCA. 

The two years at Springfield passed 
quickly. He made many friends, liked 
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the country and people, even decided 
that he might eventually be interested 
in returning. On the ship eastbound on 
the Atlantic, he became acquainted 
with a Latvian diplomat who tried to 
interest him in full-time service in the 
diplomatic corps. The official was even 
willing to wait the necessary five years. 

During the five-year period of work, 
Mr. Zebergs assisted in boys’ projects, 
directed planned recreation on a wide 
scale, gained valuable experience he’s 
now using in Konnarock Training 
School. And although he joined the 
career diplomats in the early thirties, 
he had gained himself considerable 
repute as’a YMCA administrator, a 
reputation remembered years later by 
his former superiors. 


MADE A PRISONER of war, first by the 
Russians when they seized Latvia and 
again by the Germans when they were 
Stalingrad-bound, he wound up in a 
German slave labor camp during the 
latter years of the war. Exposed to 
Allied bombs during air raids while 
the German supermen were resting in 
convenient near-by shelters, Mr. Ze- 
bergs escaped and rejoined his wife and 
daughter. All three were liberated by 
the Americans at the war’s end. 


His ability and reputation as a YMCA 
administrator were responsible for his 
being sought by the World YMCA and 
YMCA for repatriation efforts during 
the first months following cessation of 
hostilities. He worked at transient 
camps at Munich and Bremen for 
Church World Service. In the fall of 
1947 he requested passage to America 
through CWS and arrived in New York 
early this year. 

As a Lutheran, he was referred to the 
National Lutheran Council’s welfare 
division in New York City. The Kon- 
narock post opened up shortly there- 
after as a livelihood on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


By 1953, THERE will be a change in 
his life. No more will he be “Nicholas 
Zebergs, displaced person, former Lat- 
vian diplomat.” He will have become, 
he hopes, “Nicholas Zebergs, citizen of 
the United States.” Whether he will be 
in the American diplomatic corps by 
that time, or directing youth recreation 
somewhere in the United Lutheran 
Church, he will be equipped to make 
his contribution to North American 
culture. 

That is his pledge and promise to a 
nation which opened its doors to him! 


Some years ago, a youth named Wray entered Princeton as a vol- 
unteer for foreign missionary work. Once in the mission field, he 
simply lived the Christian life before the natives. And one day, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, some of these natives were seated in 
a circle on the ground, listening to the instruction of one of their 
teachers, when the question was brought up, “What is it to be a 
Christian?” And no one could answer. Finally a native pointed to 
where this young worker sat, and replied, “It is to live as Mr. Wray 
lives.” Not one of them could read the Gospel according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke or John, but every one there could read the Gospel 


“according to Wray.” 


—Emie CAILLeT in The Beginning of Wisdom. (Revell) 
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How Can Men Know God? 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


Of course we can't see God. We can't find him through our ordinary 
processes of reasoning. God discloses himself to us through his deeds 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of the transcendent 
God is hazy and confused because we’ve 
never seen the Eternal. In fact, “no 
man has ever seen God,’ wrote St. 
John. How can we know God at all? 

Let’s examine so simple an object as 
a door. What is it? What do we know 
about it? 

Our senses tell us that a door has 
shape and color, that it’s hard, that it 
has an odor of wood or paint, that it 
isn’t good to eat. But this doesn’t in- 
form us what a door is, for other objects 
can be thus described. 

Scientists, professing to know more 
about matter than its mere appearance, 
say that at the base of all physical ap- 
pearances are atoms, the bricks of the 
universe. And atoms, they assure us, 
are invisible electrical energy. 

Now we know less about a door than 
ever. We now deal with atoms, which 
we can neither see nor understand. 
We’ve failed to find the true meaning 
of a door through sense data and 
through the physicist’s description of 
matter. 


REAL KNOWLEDGE OF a door is the 
meaning the mind constructs. This 
meaning is derived from experience 
with doors, how they operate, what 
they’re used for. The dictionary, which 
gives meanings rather than mechanical 
descriptions, tells us that a door is a 
movable frame or barrier, usually turn- 
ing on hinges or sliding, by which an 
entrance-way is closed and opened. 

This is a workable definition of a 
door, for it tells us what a door does, 
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what its purpose is, what we can do 
with it. 

To know God, we must search for 
meaning and purpose rather than for 
a description of his essence. Some phi- 
losophers speak of the substance of 
God, as scientists speak of the atoms 
that make a door. But the more the 
philosopher tries to find purpose and 
meaning in an all-pervading substance, 
the more confused he becomes. 

The more we tear something apart, 
studying it mechanically and realis- 
tically, the less we actually know about 
it. A rose is a spectacle of beauty, with 
redolence rare, delightful to the senses. 
This is the true meaning of a rose. But 
tear it apart, dissect it, and you have 
nothing but pulp. 


KNOWLEDGE OF Gop consists not in 
what he is as a substance or essence, 
but in his action and deeds. God is 
God, a transcendent being, different 
from all other beings, and man could 
never have experienced him unless God 
had made special contact with hu- 
manity through his deeds. This contact 
God made through his Word, which is 
really the Act of God. 

God’s revelation to man was not a 
one-sided affair. God’s Word wouldn’t 
have been a true revelation if man 
hadn’t heard and responded to the 
Eternal’s self-disclosure. But it was 
God who took the initiative and created 
in man the possibility of responding. 

Human reason, apart from divine in- 
spiration, can attain to a limited knowl- 
edge of God. The Formula of Concord 
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states that man’s reason discovers a 
dim spark of knowledge that there’s a 
God, but it’s so inadequate that when 
even the wisest men hear or read the 
gospel, they cannot by their own power 
understand, but must be touched by 
the Holy Spirit. 

From this we conclude that the faith 
which made response to God’s Word 
possible in the past, and gave us the 
Bible, was a divine gift. God had to 
give man the capacity to receive the 
divine gift. 

This does not mean, however, that 
every Jew of old became a recipient 
of God’s revelation. Some rebelled and 
were disobedient to the heavenly vision. 
But those who responded received an 
answer from God to their questions of 
heart and mind. Thus men learned to 
know and recognize God’s deeds in 
history. God’s answers were intelligible 
because man’s questions were intel- 
ligible. Reason and revelation were not 
necessarily antagonistic to each other. 

There was a traffic between heaven 
and earth, on a ladder like Jacob’s, with 
God at the top and man at the bottom, 
and angels on the ladder, ascending and 
descending. 


THE SUPREME manifestation of God’s 
Word was Christ. 

What about Christ? Didn’t men see 
him? Then, how could St. John write 
that no man has ever seen God, when 
in fact he did see Jesus? 

Looking upon Jesus, men observed a 
physical body like that of other men. 
‘(Christ was God in human flesh, but the 
godly nature of Christ was invisible to 
the physical eye. Pilate didn’t see God 
in Christ when he said, “Behold the 
man.” He saw only a man in whom 
he found no fault. But John the Bap- 
tist, seeing with the eye of faith, de- 
clared, “Behold the Lamb of God.” Men 
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of faith called Jesus the Christ. Others 
said he had a devil. 

The decision had to be made on the 
basis of the words and deeds of Christ, 
a decision made by faith. Those who 
called Jesus the Christ were convinced 
that God would act and speak the way 
Jesus did. 


WE SHOULDN’T BE disturbed because 
we must make our decision on the basis 
of faith rather than sight and proof. 
Long ago, Philip was troubled. “Lord, 
show us the Father,” he begged. Some 
of the scribes and Pharisees requested, 
“Master, we would see a sign from 
thee.” But no proof was given except 
the conviction of faith. 

God in his infinite wisdom knew that 
he had so clearly and sufficiently re- 
vealed himself in Christ that if men 
didn’t believe in his Son, they couldn’t 
be convinced in any other way. If men 
had absolute proof, if men could ac- 
tually see divinity in its transcendence, 
they’d say: “This is too simple. God 
must be more than that.” 

For men aren’t sure to act favorably 
on most of the things they do see and 
understand. They do see and under- 
stand guns and airplanes, but they use 
them to make war. They do see and 
understand the world’s need of re- 
habilitation, but they aren’t too eager 
to help. Many don’t love their brethren 
whom they’ve seen, so how could they 
be expected to love God even if they 
saw him? 

In Christ all revelation reaches a cli- 
max. It’s impossible to conceive another 
Christ, a better one. Jesus was the 
supreme act of God toward man. 


THIS REVELATION is‘ in the Bible, 
through which we learn to know what 
God is in relation to us, in what he has 
said and done. Our Scripture is the 
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inspired monument to the fact that the 
eternal and transcendent God hasn’t left 
himself without witness. 

The miracle of revelation is the fact 
that the eternal God, who in his essence 
transcends human experience, has 
reached down to man in mercy and love. 
He spoke his Word, he did his deed, he 


became Jesus, that we might know 
him. He is creator and preserver. He 


“is teacher and saviour. He is the Spirit 


of mercy and comfort who guides into 
an understanding of all truth essential 
to salvation. His church is the monu- 
ment of his living presence in the hearts 
of believers. 


JENNIE MISSES THE PARADE 


By HAZEL GABRIEL NEFF 


A Story About a Little Girl Who Was Growing Up Fast 


JENNIE STOOD UP, straightening her 
chubby, 12-year-old figure. Wafted to 
her on a gentle wind which smelled of 
lilacs came the faint, sweet music of 
the village band. In her mind’s eye she 
saw the parade on its way to the ceme- 
tery. First would come the band. Papa 
would be marching jauntily, playing 
the alto horn. Grandpa Bradley, the 
village’s lone surviving veteran of the 
War of ’98, would be riding in the auto- 
mobile with the mayor, at the head of 
the column, right behind the band. 

She knew how he would be bowing 
and smiling, doffing his old campaign 
hat. Jennie went on picturing to her- 
self the spectacle she was missing—the 
middle-aged veterans of World War I 
and the unbelievably young veterans of 
World War II. And then would come 
the school-children, bearing flags and 
flowers. Stella and Marie and Hortense 
and the other girls, all dressed in white, 
would be riding slowly along on their 
bicycles, the handlebars and the spokes 
of the wheels wrapped in red, white 
and blue paper. Biers 

She bent over the potato vines and 
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two fat tears rolled down her cheeks 
and splashed on her bare feet. She 
leaned there an instant, watching in a 
detached way the design which the 
tears made in the film of dust on her 
instep. Then she set to work again, 
knocking the potato bugs into a little 
can of kerosene with a small stick. 


JENNIE WENT ON doggedly to the end 
of the row. Ugh, how she hated potato 
bugs, especially the soft red ones! She 
didn’t mind the striped ones so much, 
they were really sort of pretty. She felt 
a kind of morbid enjoyment in seeing 
the bugs drop down into their oily bath. 
.. . Everything was quiet now. Not a 
sound broke the holiday stillness. The 
parade would have reached the ceme- 
tery and the children would be throw- 
ing their flowers on the still water of 
the little pond in memory of the sol- 
diers who had died. People would be 
hunting for good places to sit and listen 
to the program. 

The minister would pray, the mayor 
would talk, and “Smarty” Brown would 
recite Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address.” 
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The men’s quartette would sing “The 
Vacant Chair.” She started to sing the 
sad words of the song until a lump 
came in her throat and stopped her. 

Jennie almost wished she had gone 
to the celebration in spite of everything. 
It was lonesome here in the potato 
patch all by herself, with all of them 
gone but mama and the baby. Mama 
had wanted her to go. At the dinner 
table she had said, “Now, you children 
hurry around and get ready so you 
won’t be late for the parade, and you 
bigger ones help the little ones.” 

‘T’m not going,” said Jennie. 

“Why not?” everyone wanted to 
know. ‘ 

“Because all the other girls are riding 
their bikes and they’ve all got white 
dresses, and they’ve decorated their 
wheels all in red, white and blue.” 


“[M SORRY, DEAR,” said her mother, 
looking troubled, “but I thought you 
liked to march.” 

“They always make me march with 
the little bitty kids at the end of the 
line, just ’cause I’m littler ’n the rest,” 
pouted Jennie. “They never have any 
flowers left when they get to us ’cept 
maybe a little old wilted ‘piney’ with 
the stem broken or something.” 

“Well,” her father grinned at her, 
“if you don’t want to go to the Decora- 
tion Day services, maybe you could bug 
potatoes. I noticed last night there 
were quite a lot of them already. The 
pesky things are after the plants the 
minute they poke out of the ground. 

So, here she was, dressed in her old- 
est dress, “bugging” the potatoes. It 
was awful, being the oldest girl of six, 
she pitied herself. None of the other 
girls had so many brothers and sisters. 
They could always have pretty dresses 
and shoes because their papas didn’t 
have so many to buy. 
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And they all had bicycles; anyway, | 
all the ones who counted. In her dreams 
she always had a new one, all bright 
and shining, and she jumped on and 
rode up the street without even holding 
the handlebars. Of course she loved her 
brothers and sisters, and the baby was 
a darling, the prettiest one in town, she 
thought. 


JENNIE STOOD UP again and looked 
back toward the house. She could sce 
her mother at the window and some- 
thing in her attitude that Jennie 
couldn’t have described, a patience in 
the bend of her head and shoulders 
over her sewing, brought tears to Jen- 
nie’s eyes again, and this time the tears 
were not for herself. 

The still, small voice that she often 
heard and sometimes tried to ignore 
spoke to her now. She has to work all 
the time. She never goes anywhere or 
has any fun. She just works from morn- 
ing till night and never grumbles. A 
great surge of pity and love for her 
mother swept Jennie’s heart. 

“When I grow up,” she said fiercely, 
out loud, “T’ll work hard and earn 
money and get her nice things and a 
maid to do the work so she can just 
sit and read all day.” Suddenly a wave 
of something—love, understanding, 
some prescience of the future, started 
Jennie’s small feet toward the house. 
She slammed the back door, set the 
can of bugs on the kitchen table, and 
rushed into the sitting room. Her 
mother put a finger to her lips. 

“Baby’s asleep,” she whispered. Jen- 
nie seized her with a_ stranglehold 
around the neck and kissed her fer- 
vently. Her mother pushed the rough 
brown hair out of her eyes. 

“Go wash your face and hands, dear,” 


she said, “and I’ll make us some lemon- 
ade.” 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 
We Thank God For Our Feet 


“WHAT DOES ‘marathon’ mean, Dad?” 
asked Gordon. He was lying on the 
floor looking at a magazine. Now he 
lifted a puzzled face to his father. 

“A marathon race is.a long one that 
tests your endurance,’ answered his 
father. 

“Why is it called that?” 

“Why? I suppose it refers to the 
Battle of Marathon.” 

“But why?” Gordon persisted. Father 
put down his book. 

“It must refer to Pheidippides who 
ran the long distance from Marathon 
to Athens.” Gordon’s puzzled frown 
grew deeper. “Maybe you will under- 
stand better if I tell you the story,” 
Father added. Gordon settled down to 
listen. 


ALL THIS HAPPENED long ago, almost 
500 years before Jesus was born. In 
that day Persia was a world power and 
was threatening to conquer all the little 
city states in Greece. The people of 
Athens had learned that a powerful 
Persian army was coming to attack 
them. 

The leaders of Athens decided to 
send for help to another state, Sparta, 
which had promised to fight with them 
against Persia. So they called one of 
their fastest runners, Pheidippides, and 
said to him, “Run, Pheidippides, run 
and race, reach Sparta for aid! Persia 
has come, we are here, where is she?” 

For two days and nights he raced to- 
ward Sparta. But the Spartans were 
unwilling to help. They made excuses. 
“We never fight until the moon is full,” 
they said. “Athens will have to -wait.” 


So tHe ATHENIANS had to fight against 
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Persia alone. They met the enemy on 
the plain of Marathon and there, al- 
though their army was smaller, the 
Athenians won. And who do you sup- 
pose was given the privilege of running 
the race from the battlefield back to the 
city of Athens to tell the people that 
they were saved, that her soldiers had 
won? r 

“The man who ran to Sparta,” said 
Gordon. 

“That’s right, Pheidippides,’ nodded 
Father. 

“I wish I could run like that,” 
dreamed Gordon. Father was already 
reaching for the Bible. “Here is an- 
other man who ran,” he said. And 
Gordon stood up to read with him. They 
read the story of Philip running to the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8: 26-38). 

“He had good news to tell, too,” 
said Gordon. “Feet are important too.” 
He looked at his own scuffed brown 
shoes. “I’m glad God gave us feet. We 
have a lot of fun running and climbing, 
and maybe we can run races for Him 
some day.” 


WE READ THE BrBLE: Acts 8:26-38. 
The Story of Philip and the Ethiopian 
Eunuch. 


WE SING A HYMN: O Master, let me 
walk with Thee (Parish School Hymnal, 
288). 


WE PRAY TOGETHER: Dear Father, we 
thank thee that our feet can take us 
into many interesting places. We like 
to walk over woodland trails and city 
streets. We thank thee that we may 
use our feet for trips that bring us 
pleasure and for errands that help 
other people. AMEN, 
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Tried by Roman Justice 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Mark 15: 1-5. Parallel readings: Matthew 27: 
2-14; Luke 23:1-5; John 18:28-38. 


“For HE WILL be delivered to the 
Gentiles, and will be mocked and 
shamefully treated and spit upon.” 
Jesus had warned his disciples in these 
words when aS were planning their 
visit to Jerusalem. 

As soon as it was legal to convene 
the Sanhedrin, the ruling body of the 
nation, it was decided to take Jesus be- 
fore Pilate. Members of this court con- 
firmed the action of Annas and Caiaphas 
and declared Jesus worthy of death. 
So they bound him once more. They 
may have feared his escape, but it is 
more probable that they wanted Pilate 
to believe he was a dangerous criminal. 


THEY HAD TO swallow their pride in 
going to Pilate. If they had been will- 
ing to punish Jesus short of death, it 
would not have been necessary. Rome 
always restricted the right of capital 
punishment, though disposed to give 
a large measure of self-government to 
conquered peoples. Pilate was in the 
palace near Jaffa gate. Herod’s palace 
was not far away. The palace was also 
near the temple. The priests would not 
enter the palace because there might 
be unleavened bread there and they 
would be defiled. So Pilate went out 
into an open courtyard to hear their 
complaint against Jesus. 

Luke tells us that there were a num- 
ber of counts on which the Jews de- 
manded Jesus’ condemnation. They 
said that he was perverting the people, 
leading them astray. This would not 
interest Pilate. Then they charged that 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Jesus forbade the people to pay taxes 
to Rome. This was a lie, made out of 
whole cloth. Jesus had said that they 
were to give Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s and God the things that were 
God’s. It had been in answer to their 
own plot to get him to forbid paying 
tax to Rome. No doubt Pilate was 
aware that this charge was groundless. 
The one accusation that would interest 
Pilate was that Jesus had claimed to be 
a king. ‘ 


PILATE MARVELED that Jesus made no 
reply. He was not used to trying crim- 
inals who did not loudly protest their 
innocence. He had no love for the Jew- 
ish leaders. He was both amused and 
disgusted by their violent charges and 
inclined to be as easy with Jesus as 
politically expedient. He must do some- 
thing about the charge that Jesus 
claimed kingship. 

But he asked him, “Are you king of 
the Jews?” “You have said so,” was 
Jesus’ answer. Moffatt translates his 
answer with one word, “Certainly.” 
John gives more detailed account of 
this part of the trial. Jesus explained 
to Pilate, “My kingship is not of this 
world; if my kingship were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, 
that I might not be handed over to the 
Jews; but my kingship is not of this 
world.” 

Then Pilate, with a sneer, repeated 
his question, “So you are a king?” 
Jesus answered again, “You say that I 
am a king. For this I was born, and for 
this I came into the world, to bear wit- 
ness to the truth. Everyone who is of 
the truth hears my voice.” Pilate an- 
swered cynically, “What is truth?” 
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He was satisfied that this man was 
no menace to Caesar. He was no leader 
of revolt, but a gentle idealist, a fool, 
Pilate thought, but a brave fool. So he 
declared to the Jews, “I find no crime 
in this man.” With that the priests and 
their unprincipled gang continued to 
shout their charges that he was stirring 
up the people, not only of Judea but of 
Galilee. 

Out of the confused shouts of the 
priests Pilate caught the word “Gali- 
lee,’ which was not under his juris- 
diction but ruled by Herod. Luke tells 
the story from this point. Pilate asked 
whether Jesus was a Galilean. Dis- 
covering that he was, he decided to send 
him to Herod for judgment. It looked 
like a way to avoid responsibility for 
condemning a man he thought innocent. 

Also it would be considered a favor 
by Herod and might help to regain his 
friendship. Herod welcomed the op- 
portunity to see Jesus, for he had heard 
of his fame. But Jesus would answer 
none of Herod’s questions. Herod be- 
came so disgusted that he permitted his 
soldiers to abuse Jesus and then sent 
him back to Pilate. 


MatTHEW INCLUDES the story of the 
end of Judas with his account of the 
trial before Pilate. At last the con- 
science of Judas began to work. As he 
saw the terrible results of his betrayal 
he wanted to undo the damage he had 
done. He must have been sincere, for, 
in spite of his greed for money, he car- 
ried the 30 pieces of silver back to the 
priests, confessing his sin. 

His conscience did not bother them. 
They had used him for their purpose 
and despised him as all men despise 
one who sells out his friend to them 
for a price. They would not take his 
money, so he threw it down at their 
feet. They could not leave good money 
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on the floor. They loved money too well 
for that. They would not place it in 
the temple treasury because they said it 
was “blood-money.” How inconsistently 
righteous evil men can be on occasion! 
They used it to buy a burial ground for 
the friendless and poverty-stricken and 
named it the “Field of Blood.” Matthew 
finds in this act fulfillment of a prophecy 
of Jeremiah. 


JUDAS, SEEING that he could not recall 
the consequences of his deed, went and 
hanged himself. That is the coward’s 
way out. If only Judas had trusted 
Jesus enough to claim his forgiveness! 
Peter had failed his Lord, too. His re- 
pentance was real, and he was forgiven 
and used wonderfully in the establish- 
ment of the church. Paul had perse- 
cuted Christians, even sending them 
to death. Yet he had found full for- 
giveness from Christ. 

Not even the betraying kiss of Judas 
was so great a sin that the grace of God 
could not forgive it. The return of the 
30 pieces of silver was a brave act. 
Judas had qualities of leadership or 
Jesus never would have called him to 
be one of the 12. His name might have 
been remembered among the names of 
the heroes of the faith, if only he had 
trusted Jesus enough. 

Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate—they sat 
upon the bench of judgment. They lit- 
tle realized that in judging Jesus they 
were judging themselves. Whenever 
Jesus stands before a man, a decision 
must be made about him. No man can 
avoid responsibility. “What think ye 
of Christ?” is the most vital question 
that can be asked. It is no answer to 
say, “I find no fault in him.” The one 
basic decision which governs every 
other decision a man must make, was 
voiced by Peter, “You are the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 
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Planning for Planners 


“At Alex’s. 
Francie told us.” 
“She didn’t say it was to be here?” 


I was upstairs when I heard a car 
stop, a door slam, and footsteps pound- 
ing up the walk. 

“Time for a dip in the pool before 
supper?” called Mark. “Johnny Flan- 
nigan has his car.” 

“If you make it a quick one—the dip, 
I mean. Don’t let Johnny hurry. But 
we don’t want to be too late if we’re 
having that Luther League meeting 
here tonight.” 

“Oh, that isn’t here. That’s at Win- 
deckers’. Didn’t you hear dad say Mr. 
and Mrs. Windecker are going to be our 
advisors next year?” 

“T heard that but I didn’t hear any- 
thing about this meeting being at their 
house.” 

“Sure. Francie asked them and they 
said it would be O.K. Well, I had bet- 
ter hurry. See you later.” The slam- 
ming of the back door meant he had 
dashed out that way to get his suit off 
the line. In spite of his job this sum- 
mer, he’s managing to get in a good 
deal of swimming and tennis. 


I WIPED THE SHINE off my nose, pon- 
dering the matter of the meeting to- 
night. For the life of me, I couldn’t re- 
member whether someone had said it 
would be in our basement or whether 
I had just taken that for granted. My 
memory plays strange tricks on me now 
and then, so I didn’t like to be too in- 
sistent. 

When I heard Joan coming back from 
the grocer’s with my inevitable last- 
minute purchases, I went down to meet 
her—still pondering. 

“Joan, where did you think the Lu- 
ther League meeting would be tonight?” 
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Don’t you remember? 


‘Honest injun. Say! Don’t tell me 
that’s why you baked all those cookies 
this morning!” 

“We-ell—” 

“Mother! You’re turning into a reg- 
ular old lady. Forgetting things!” 

“Fresh child! I’d have you know 
you’re not old until you refuse to be- 
lieve your memory has played you a 
trick and think that others are cooking 
up a conspiracy to mislead you.” 


“WHO DOES THAT?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Lots of people. 
Did you get everything on my list?” 

“Don’t try to change the subject. You 
must have been thinking of somebody 
when you said that.” 

“Perhaps I was and perhaps I wasn’t. 
But while we are talking about ages, 
let me tell you you are not grown 
up until you can accept generalities 
without insisting on specific illustra- 
tions.” 

“Well, for a person whose brain is 
tiring you know lots of 25-cent words. 
Anyhow, I’m glad you baked the 
cookies. They won’t go to waste.” 

“I don’t suppose they will. Now how 
about getting cleaned up a bit and set- 
ting the table?” 

My husband, when he came in, con- 
firmed the children’s statements. There 
was nothing for me to do but accept 
the somewhat humiliating fact that I 
had certainly got my wires crossed. 
Nor did the family make it any easier 
for me. All through supper, they teased 
unmercifully. 
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“Are you coming to the meeting, 
Dad?” Mark asked. 

“I don’t think it will be necessary. 
I'd rather see whether the Windeckers 
can manage without me. Francie has 
some good ideas about publicizing 
Youth Sunday, Sept. 19. She wants to 
make it much more than the half- 
hearted going-through-the-motions af- 
fair we have had sometimes.—And 
about that clothing drive. There are 
mighty few of our congregation who 
don’t know about Lutheran World Ac- 
tion and Relief by this time, but—” 

“But they just sit and expect others 
to do the work,” grumbled Mark. 

“I can see you coming home from 
work and instead of going swimming, 
you'll just rush around doing good like 
a little sweetheart,” snorted Joan. 

“You think I wouldn’t, eh? If some- 
one brings the stuff to the church, I 
guess I can help pack and rope the 
bundles and get them on their way to 
Easton.” 

“T hope the rest feel the same way 
about it,’ Jerry observed. “May was a 
low month—and winter is coming.” 


WE WERE SILENT for a moment as the 
meaning of his words sank in. Then 
Mark grinned. “What was it Mr. Packer 
used to tell our Sunday school class? 
Don’t worry. Work!’ O.K. I’m willing 
to work.” 

“Alex thinks,” Joan tried not to look 
self-conscious as she repeated Alex’s 
words of wisdom, “that all Francie 
wants us to do is work. He thinks we 
ought to have some parties that are 
just for fun’s sake.” 

“But that’s just what we’ve been do- 
ing all summer. That’s what Francie is 
getting bored with,” Mark objected. 

‘Do you need to make a choice?” 
asked Jerry. “It always puzzles me 
where the idea comes from that work 
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in the church has to be dreary. Have 
your clothing drive, by all means, but 
Why not get Alex to bring his portable 
radio to pep you up while you work?” 

“You’ve got something there!” cried 
Mark. “It’s a wonder Alex never 
thought of that himself. He takes it 
everywhere else.” 

“You'd have to choose your pro- 
grams, of course,” Jerry warned. 

“Not just classical, Dad? That would 
take all the point out of having the 
radio.” 

“Well, no. I wouldn’t say it had to 
be strictly classical.” I could see that 
Jerry, for once in his life had spoken 
too fast. He was trying unobtrusively 
to swallow his words, but he wasn’t 
succeeding very well. “But not too 
much the opposite, either.” 


“Ou, yes,’ Mark changed the subject, 
“that’s something else they’ll want to 
know tonight. Did the church council 
decide to stake us to some of those 
Youth Hymnals? You were going to 
ask about them?” 

“T believe they decided to get you 
half as many hymnals as you have 
active members. If you want more, 
you'll have to buy them out of your 
own treasury.” 

“If you can find the treasury.” 

After Mark and Joan had gone, Jerry 
and I settled down in the back yard. 

Jerry slapped irritably at a small 
green fly. “I hope they forget that ra- 
dio business. The more I think of it, 
the more I can see that it might create 
unnecessary confusion.” 

“I see what you mean. But did you 
ever know them to forget the things 
you want them to forget?” 

“Oh, well. We can’t all have as good 
forgetteries as yours.” 

“No?” I smiled. “I think you do very 
well, considering.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Sunday school 


Paul, 12, and Eva, 10, don’t want to get 
up in time for Sunday school. They’re set 
on sleeping in. And they resent it if I 
insist that they get up and get to Sunday 
school. How can we bring them around to 
a willingness to go? 


What are father and mother doing 
at the Sunday school hour? Your story, 
so abbreviated, gives the impression of 
a condition which has been built up by 
parental carelessness over a consider- 
able period of time. Youngsters readily 
catch the idea or feeling that Sunday 
school is of little importance from the 
fact that their parents don’t attend. It 
seems that you have created your own 
trouble—and perhaps a lot of embar- 
rassment for the children. Do you think 
you've been fair? 

Use force? Never. It’s too late for 
that, though if used discreetly years 
ago, along with some other procedures, 
it might have yielded good results. Only 
further damage will be wrought by an 
application of force now. 

Several other methods deserve trial: 

1) Start attending Sunday school and 
church regularly. The example of father 
and mother will be powerful—so potent 
that the son and daughter will probably 
take the cue. Remember, however, that 
there’s a lot to be overcome. 

2) Diplemacy will accomplish more 
in a case like this than all your argu- 
ments or hard words. Tactful dealings, 
such as praising them for a Sunday’s 
attendance and encouragement for their 
accomplishments and in their interests, 
have a decided magic. 

3) Arrange with some other boys and 
girls to call them on the phone and give 
them an invitation, and have them call 
on Sunday morning and take them 
along to the sessions. They do like to 
be in on what other children of their 
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age are doing and enjoying. 

4) Go the whole way in helping the 
church school to develop a program of 
worship, study, fellowship, and activ- 
ities which is adequate to their age. 


Remarry? 


I am a farmer. I married a girl from a 
small town. After a short time she became 
dissatisfied with farm life and began to 
complain that she had to work too hard. 
She also developed a feeling that I wasn’t 
doing enough, though actually I was doing 
all in my power. 

She brought suit for divorce. It seems 
that in this state there are at least 57 
grounds for divorce. In giving her testi- 
mony she accused me of being lazy. Actu- 
ally she had no case, as judged by Chris- 
tian principles. 

The divorce was granted two years ago. 
Now she realizes what she has done, and 
she is pleading with me to take her back. 
This I have refused to do. I can’t forget 
that she called me lazy—a terrible mis- 
representation. 


Your story seems one-sided. Such 
conflicts usually have two sides, or 
more, though one of them may be very 
weak. What are your faults? 

This woman was your wife. You un- 
doubtedly loved her at the time of the 
marriage, and afterward. The divorce 
was apparently obtained on non-Chris- 
tian grounds. She now sees her error— 
a grave one. You had better talk the 
matter over with her in a very serious 
way and try to come to definite under- 
standings. Then forgive her, take her 
back, be remarried, and make a des- 
perate effort to work out a successful, 
happy marriage. Go to church and, if 
possible, get busy in church work. Both 
of you will have to work for success. It 
won't be achieved easily. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The 
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A Leader in the Church 


Bishop Brent, Crusader for Christian Unity. By Alexander C. Zabriskie. Westminster. 217 


joages. $3.75. 


When 450 delegates from 137 churches of the world gather in Amsterdam this sum- 
mer they will simply be following where others led the way. In military parlance, they 
are “replacements” who go in to occupy land taken by “combat troops.” Whether they, 
in turn, can increase the area of Christian unity depends on them, but they should not 
forget those who went before them and, in due course, died. This well-written biography 


is a timely account of one high officer in 
the pioneer battalion of the church, Bishop 
Brent. Those who are interested in the 
ecumenical movement and its origins 
should read it. 

A second generation is now growing up 
which begins to take the World Council of 
Churches for granted. The biography of 
Bishop Brent, who died in 1929, goes back 
to days before there was a concerted and 
organized effort to achieve Christian unity. 
He blazed the extremely important trail 
to the World Conference on Faith and Or- 
der which assembled in Lausanne in 1927, 
while Archbishop Sdoderblom was blazing 
the trail to the Life and Work Conference 
in Stockholm in 1925. 

Bishop Brent’s life is an inspiring ex- 
ample of individual “faith and order.” 
Without faith he would not have dared to 
put his vision into practice, and without 
spiritual discipline he could not have found 
time for so many new ventures in addition 
to his regular duties in the Episcopal 
Church. He was Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands from 1901 to 1918, Chief of Chap- 
lains AEF in World War I, official U.S. rep- 
resentative at (and instigator of) interna- 
tional opium conferences in Shanghai in 
1909, The Hague 1911, and Geneva 1924, 
and Bishop of Western New York from 
1919-1929. Yet his proudest title is “Apostle 
of Christian Unity.” He wanted to see the 
church erect a united front—but not in 
union or uniformity. 

His biographer, who is dean of Virginia 
Seminary, presents a workmanlike study 
which does not attempt to glamorize its 
subject. The bishop made errors in judg- 
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ment, especially in regard to people. He 
had no superhuman touch by which dead 
things magically sprang to life. He was no 
great theologian, but he was a man of 
prayer and action who bemoaned his own 
shortcomings and humbly asked God to do 
the best He could with so feeble an instru- 
ment. He knew the bitter taste of many 
disappointments but he studied to become 
“a minister of reconciliation” on an ever 
larger scale, and when he died both the 
church and the world mourned his passing. 
STEWART W. HERMAN 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Is This Missouri? 


The Abiding Word. Volume Two. An An- 
thology of Doctrinal Essays for the Year 1946. 
Edited by Theodore Laetsch. Concordia. 783 
pages. $2. 

Those who hope that Lutherans will be 
gradually drawn together on the basis of 
the Scriptures and the historic creeds, 
visioning a great united church doing its 
work with an open mind and with a broad, 
tolerant, yet conservative spirit, ought to 
read this volume of essays. For if the 
rigid, dogmatic tone of these essays rep- 
resents the spirit of the whole Missouri 
Synod, there seems to be little likelihood 
that much help can come from that quarter. 

In these essays there seems to be no 
realization that though truth is eternal, 
the form of its expression varies and is ever 
conditioned in its expression by the needs 
and even the controversies of the past. 
The old assertion, implied that it is still 
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held by Lutherans today, that the Scrip- 
tures only contain the Word of God is 
brought forward as a straw man to be 
vanquished by scriptural quotations. Vital, 
relevant questions of biblical authorship 
and interpretation are passed by. 

It seems hard to see how such dubious 
statements as the following passed the un- 
official censor of the Missouri Synod 
(which the imprint of the Concordia Pub- 
lishing House affords). “A Lutheran com- 
muning in a Reformed Church would not 
receive the Holy Communion at all, be- 
cause the Reformed have discarded the es- 
sential part of the Holy Supper” (442). 
Would the author include the Roman Cath- 
olic communion service in this or in a like 
assertion? Could he answer whether Mar- 
tin Luther had ever received the sacra- 
ment before 1517? Even the members of 
the United Lutheran Church might have 
understood that communion with other 
Christians who hold different theological 
tenets weakens one’s confession. But to im- 
ply that these other Christians do not com- 
mune with their risen, ascendant Lord 
in thc sacrament can neither be substan- 
tiated by an appeal to the Scriptures nor 
evident reason. 

Some Lutherans whose contacts with the 
Missouri Synod have not been numerous 
will be mildly surprised to learn that 
women’s suffrage in an ordinary congre- 
gational meeting is not likely to be adopted 
because of a difference of “natural spheres 
assigned to the sexes by the Creator.” This 
argument is substantiated by an appeal to 
I Timothy 2:11-15 and I Corinthians 14: 
34-35. Readers of the Scriptures, knowing 
how these epistles are historically condi- 
tioned, can hardly see how these passages 
would prevent intelligent and gifted women 
from determining the kind of furnace for 
a new church or the choice of refreshments 
at a picnic—for even in the Missouri Synod 
such things are discussed in a congrega- 
tional meeting. 

Lutherans not well acquainted with the 
Missouri Synod will be surprised, too, that 
unanimity in excommunication must be se- 
cured finally by excommuning at times 
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| 
even those who cast minority votes when | 


the latter have what appears to the ma- 
jority to be grounds that cannot be justified. 
These criticisms do not mean that there 
is nothing of value in this volume, no in- 
sight and no help for the understanding 
of the Gospel. There is much of value. 
Clergymen or laymen who wish to become 
better acquainted with the repristination 
of Lutheran orthodoxy will find here a 
convenient source of that information. 
Philadelphia Bensamin Lotz 


Super- Women 

Dauntless Women. By Winifred Mathews. 
Friendship Press. 170 pages. $1.50. 

Women, generations ahead of their time 
in pioneering spirit, women of deep re- 
ligious conviction, sheer character and 
courage, and yet, as the author subtly sug- 
gests, “creatures not too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food”—these are the 
seven dauntless women who come alive 
under Winifred Mathews’ skilled writing 
to command your admiration, your tears, 
your chuckles. 

Armed with the facts from diary record- 
ings in 19th-century restrained language, 
the author’s imagination and insight allow 
you to read between the lines of the lives 
of these wives of great men: Ann Judson, 
Mary Moffat, Mary Livingstone, Christina 
Coillard, Mary Williams, Agnes Watt, Lil- 
lias Underwood. 

Super-women these women are, wives 
of the wilderness, struggling against dis- 
ease, starvation, thirst, against despair at 
the loss of little ones, bargaining for food 
with head hunters, acting as reconcilers 
between fierce tribes. Yet gentle ambas- 
sadors, loving and winning little groups of 
mothers and children through years of 
patient persistence, to the Master whom 
they serve. Honeymooning in Korea’s un- 
penetrated interior, homemaking in a 
wagon on an African expedition, or intro- 
ducing new hats to their sisters of the 
South Pacific, these Dauntless Women 
beckon to all who love adventure, and es- 
pecially—adventure for Christ. 

Selinsgrove, Pa. RutH JuRAM SMITH 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Among the reminiscences of our 
earlier years in the pastorate of a city 
congregation is an incident which 
focuses on an elderly parishioner, 
nearly all of whose long life was lived 
in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. He 
came to Philadelphia when his sons had 
reached manhood and “got better jobs” 
in the city. A few years after coming 
to reside in our parish his summons 
came to enter eternal life. His last ill- 
ness was not notably long, but was so 
far extended as to permit conversations 
between us of more than routine in- 
timacy. 

During the last few days of his sick- 
ness he had a delirium which is not 
unusual when the bodily functions in- 
dicate subnormal weakness. At such 
times there may be very vivid mem- 
ories of the past but not the hallucina- 
tions resulting from fever or severe 
suffering. The mind seems to put the 
past under review. Scenes of youth are 
recalled and persons who were com- 
panions in youth figure in the muttered 
words of the sick person. 

In the case of our parishioner, his 
delirium—if such his mental reactions 
to the call of the death angel may be 
titled—were descriptive of flowers and 
flower-beds which he located in the 
coal regions where he had formerly 
lived. Their luxurious colors and en- 
trancing perfumes he now placed in the 
realm into which he was about to en- 
ter. They were nothing else than heav- 
enly for him. 

We have never found reason to deny 
to such phenomena such a spiritual re- 
lationship as would deprive them of 
witness bearing. They may be what the 
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Apostle had in the eye of his soul’s ex- 
periences when he wrote “for now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face.” The psalmist had some- 
thing of similar transcendence before 
his spirit when he wrote in the twenty- 
third psalm, “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.” We personally refuse to 
think that the Maker of us all is beyond 
spiritual perception and a response to 
our cries when the dense shadows of 
evil seek to hide our God from us and 
us from him. 


Search for the perfect 

We do not wish to overload our read- 
ers’ capacity to believe, nor will we 
consciously enter the realm of credulity 
in an effort to explain a spiritual “en- 
deavor.” That to which your considera- 
tion is invited is admittedly specula- 
tive. The most we can say in its defense 
is that it might contain a grain of truth. 

The shadowy basis of our inference 
is not “of the stuff that dreams are made 
of.” A recent situation with which it 
is connected in our experience was a 
real though only auditory situation, be- 
ing our listening at a “movie” to a 
slightly garbled rendition of one of 
Tschaikovsky’s symphonies by an or- 
chestra reported to be under the direc- 
torship of Jose Iturbi. The following 
speculative interpretation is ours. 

Our readers will recall, if they have 
listened to this composition, that its 
main theme is given repeated treatment 
by Tschaikovsky. It might be claimed 
that the soul-harassed genius thus 
makes evident his search for perfec- 
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tion. But he never achieves his goal, 
though he turns back again and again. 
He cannot be satisfied. Yet he con- 
tinues his effort. 

Or we quote with confidence our in- 
spired writer Paul, who wrote to the 
Philippians: “I count not myself to have 
apprehended, but I press forward to- 
ward the mark of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.” What we want to 
assert is Scripture’s revelation of the 
location of perfection. It is among the 
entities to which man shall attain, but 
not until he has shed the garment of 
mortality and put on the robe which 
will be his when he has reached the 
abiding place his Lord has gone before 
to make ready for him. 


Complaints from schools 

No doubt the above headline would 
be more accurate if it read “Complaints 
from Educators.” Certainly teachers as 
individuals and by resolutions adopted 
by their associations are appealing to 
school boards, legislatures and to the 
Federal government. They are pleading 
for, and often are demanding greater 
efficiency in the training of the people 
for meeting and solving the problems 
of government. Location, number and 
arrangements of school buildings, text- 
books and other “tools of learning”— 
and in recent years adequate salaries 
and a sufficient number of persons qual- 
ified to be the nation’s teachers—are 
very emphatically and repeatedly pre- 
sented for consideration and for bet- 
terment. 

Recently the nation’s judiciary—in- 
deed its Supreme Court—threw a 
monkey-wrench into the machinery for 
religious education by ruling that the 
use of school property for instruction 
in religion conducted by the churches 
during “time out” for that purpose 
violated the American principle of Sep- 
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aration of Church and State, and is. 
therefore unconstitutional. In many of) 
the comments on the ruling which we. 
had the privilege of reading we thought | 
we detected here and there a rebellious | 
tendency on the part of educational au- | 
thorities. It seemed that interference | 
with a promising experiment in restor- | 
ing regard for religion was unfortu-— 
nate, to say the least. | 
It is our personal conviction that the — 
Supreme Court’s declaration was not | 
only just but timely. To release the 
pupils of certain grades and ages to be | 
taught religion during an hour’s time 
each week was at best a makeshift, and - 
at its worst a Caricature of adequate 
instruction in the contents of the Bible 
and the history of the Christian church. 
When we face seriously the complica- 
tions that would arise in our democ- 
racy; that is, when we give thought to 
what would happen in a community 
whose citizens could and would expect 
educational facilities for inculcating 
their own particular tenets, we can see 
how confusion of youth rather than pos- 
itiveness in convictions would result. 
But the major objection to the accom- 
plishment of religious instruction by 
some form of released time from the 
public schools is the displacement of 
the sources of instruction. The Church 
cannot escape admitting that with the 
decline in parochial schools there has 
been no reciprocal acceptance of the 
obligations resting on parents and pas- 
tors to inculcate their youth with the 
tenets of our faith in Christ and his 
revelation of the will and nature of 
God. At least among us Lutherans 
there is no alibi for a congregation 
which by its Sunday school, its cate- 
chetical instruction, and the partner- 
ship of pastor and parents, teaches the 
faith from generation to generation. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Chicago Seminary Graduates Placed; 


Elgin Girl Commissioned to India 
By GLENN G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—All five members of the 1948 
graduating class of the Chicago Seminary 
in Maywood have received and accepted 

calls to parishes. Less than 

Illinois five weeks after the graduates 
heard the Rev. C. T. Ras- 

mussen, of the division of American Mis- 
sions of the National Lutheran Council, and 
Dr. Morris Wee, executive secretary of the 
NLC Student Service Commission, speak 
at baccalaureate and commencement serv- 
ices, the five young men had been placed. 

Joseph Huntley accepted a call to Mar- 
tin Luther Church in Chicago. Norman E. 
Schroeder has received a call to serve the 
Lodgepole-Chappell parish in Nebraska. 
Theodore L. Hertenstein began work July 
1 in the Rock Creek parish in Camden, 
Ind. Two brothers, John E. and Luther H. 
Cooperrider, have accepted calls, the for- 
mer to Calvary Church, Chicago, as as- 
sistant pastor, the latter as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Nachusa, and assistant pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Dixon. 

Pastor Hertenstein was ordained June 15 
at his home church, Gethsemane, in Cicero. 
Pastors W. A. Kiser, Theodore W. Brosche, 
and Clyde Steele participated in the serv- 
ice. 

Pastors Cooperrider were ordained July 
9 in their home church, St. John’s, May- 
wood, of which their father, the Rev. L. O. 
Cooperrider, is pastor. Participating in the 
ordination service were Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, and the father of the 
ordinands. 

Miss DororHy PETERSEN was commis- 
sioned as a missionary to the Moslems in 
India on June 13 at a service held at Holy 
Trinity Church, Elgin. Miss Petersen is a 
daughter of Holy Trinity, having been bap- 
tized by Dr. Carroll J. Rockey and con- 
firmed by Dr. Armin G. Weng, former. pas- 
tors of the parish. 

- Miss Petersen, educated at Northwestern 
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University, was called by the Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1946 and appointed to 


‘do evangelistic work in India. On May 24, 


1948, she was awarded the degree of Mas- 
ter of Religious Education by Biblical 
Seminary in New York. She is scheduled 
to sail for Rajahmundry, India, in mid- 
September. She will be supported by her 
home parish. 

Participating in the program were the 
Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Spangler, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, vice 
president of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, and Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand, 
president of the Illinois Synod WMS. 

THREE CONGREGATIONS in the Chicago area 
have recently removed completely or in 
part mortgaged indebtednesses on parish 
buildings. Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, 
Chicago, held a mortgage-burning and 
debt-liquidation celebration service July 
14. Dedicated in 1923, an original mort- 
gage of $60,000 was increased to $70,000 
in 1928. New plans are now under way for 
$10,000 worth of repair and redecoration 
during 1948-49. 

Atonement Church, Chicago, has made 
its last payment on its church mortgage. 
The church building was enlarged in 1926 
at a cost of $58,000. The congregation now 
plans to build a new parsonage to cost in 
excess of $15,500. 

Westwood Church, Elmwood Park, com- 
pleted payments on its first mortgage of 
$30,000, incurred in 1929. The congregation 
anticipates reaching 100 per cent payment 
on its apportionment for the first time in 
its history. 

St. James’ Cuurcu, Chicago, on June 6, 
dedicated its new church home. This con- 
gregation, first organized as Holy Com- 
munion Church, in 1935, for a number of 
years worshiped in a two-story building. 
In 1943 it was reorganized under its present 
name. In 1946 a structure used by St. 
Edmund’s Episcopal Church was purchased 
with the aid of the Board of American 
Missions and a $5,000 grant from the 
Illinois Synod Property and Lot Fund. 
Participants at the dedication were Dr. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional secretary 
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of the Board of American Missions, Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, and Dr. Edward F. Val- 
bracht, president of the Chicago Confer- 
ence. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Lockport, the Rev. Gil- 
bert Bengston pastor, recently held its last 
service of worship in its present quarters, 
a converted store building. Henceforth it 
will employ the basement assembly room 
of its new church building, now nearing 
completion. 

The United Lutheran Social Mission 
Society has announced a program of serv- 
ices for aged people. This new department 
provides case-worker services for aged 
persons, recreational programs, and will 
develop a program of boarding home care. 

AucsspurG CuurcH, Chicago, on June 13 
celebrated the 35th anniversary of Pastor 
David E. Bosserman’s ordination, and hon- 
ored him and Mrs. Bosserman on the 35th 
anniversary of their marriage. 

THe Rev. Erwin T. BEAVER was installed 
as pastor of Mt. Zion Church, Chicago, on 
July 13 by the president of synod, Dr. 
Armin G. Weng. 

Thirty-eight years of progress of Trinity 
Church, Chicago Heights, was celebrated 
recently. During this period, the confirmed 
membership has grown to 540. The Rev. 
Bannen Swope is pastor. 

Epwarp CoopERRIDER, son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Luther O. Cooperrider, Sr., of St. 
John’s Church, Maywood, has been ap- 
pointed an accredited visitor to the As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, 
one of the few such positions allotted to 
the ULC. Mr. Cooperrider is doing grad- 
uate theological study work under Dr. Karl 
Barth at the University of Basel, Switzer- 
land. 

UNDER JOINT SPONSORSHIP of the Illinois 
and Wartburg synods, the Illinois Lutheran 
. Summer School was conducted this year 
in two periods of one week—the first the 
week of July 11, the second, the week of 
July 18. Faculty members included: the 
Rev. Samuel L. Besecker, dean; the Rev. 
George H. J. Aigner, assistant dean; and 
the Rev. Ray C. Shawl, president. 

THIRTY-THREE CONGREGATIONS of the IIl- 
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inois Synod had paid 25 per cent of their 
double apportionment quota by April 1, 
Synodical Treasurer Roy L. Fosberg re- 
ported. On the same date, 17 congregations 
had paid at least 25 per cent of their Lu- 
theran World Action quota. On an appor- 
tionment of $357,000, a total of $62,000 had 
been paid during the first three months 
of this year and $10,000 had been directed 
into LWA channels. 

Tue Rev. C. H. Meyer, pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, Lake Geneva, Wis., has 
accepted a call to become pastor of Mt. 
Zion Church, Chicago, and assumed his 
new duties July 1. Pastor Meyer is a 
graduate of Carthage College and Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary. 


PERSONS 


Eventful Quarter-Century 

1923 was a big year for young Christian 
Wessel. He received a call to become pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Greenville, Ohio. 
A letter carrying his acceptance to St. 
Paul’s Church Council informed the con- 
gregational fathers he would assume his 
duties the first Sunday in June of that 
year, just a month after Blanche Deaton 
was to become his wife. 1923 also found 
him being ordained in Trinity Church, 
Canton. 

The 25 calendarfuls of time which have 
elapsed since that big year in the young 
pastor’s life have been just as full. 

St. Paul’s, first of all, became a member 
of the United Lutheran Church, having 
been an independent congregation. Mem- 
bership started out at 150. Now it’s 750, or 
one out of every 10 residents of Green- 
ville. A total of 831 adults have been re- 
ceived, 188 of them by adult baptism. 

A sizable debt has been wiped out, a 
modern parish house with gymnasium 
erected. A son of the congregation, John 
Armbruster, recently completed three 
terms as a ULC missionary to South 
America; a young woman, Helen Reck, 
was consecrated as a deaconess. 

Although the congregation expended 
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ONE Way oF CELEBRATING A TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY 
... for the Wessels, an early fishing trip 


close to $175,000, 35 per cent of that amount 
was for benevolence. Pastoral calls totaled 
nearly 26,000. Carillonic bells, in honor of 
87 World War II sons, were installed in the 
church and an amplification system put in 
the tower. Attendance, which began with 
33 for Pastor Wessel’s first service, has re- 
cently been averaging “capacity.” 

Pastor Wessel, according to Ohio Synod 
President George W. Miley, is the only 
Ohio Synod pastor who has been 25 years 
in the same parish in which he started his 
active ministry. Four other Ohio pastors 
have served a quarter-century or more, 
but each had previous parishes. 

The fact that members of St. Paul’s con- 
gregation hold the Wessels in high esteem 
was proved in June when the triple anni- 
versary—ordination, wedding and pastor- 
ate—of the pastor and his wife was cele- 
brated. 

Following a special service at which 
President Miley preached, and a congrega- 
tional dinner, a new automobile was pre- 
sented as evidence of the regard which-the 
congregation held for the parsonage family. 
In addition, veterans of World War IJ—who 
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each received a letter every 30 days from 
Pastor Wessel—presented him with a com- 
plete fishing outfit in appreciation. 


Scholarship for Bracher 


The Rev. Edwin Bracher, superintendent 
of the Compass Mission, Seattle, Wash., 
has been awarded a scholarship by Yale 
University to its Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies. Pastor Bracher arrived in 
New Haven early in July and will stay 
until Aug. 6. 

While at Yale, he is attending lectures 
on physiology and psychology of the alco- 
holic, control of consumption of alcohol, 
and treatment and care of alcoholics. Pas- 
tor Bracher, who has been accompanied 
east by Mrs. Bracher, plans on returning 
to the west coast by the first of September. 


Success Story after 24 Years 
One of the happiest women in the Middle 


West these days is Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, 
of Omaha, Nebr. 

“For the past 24 years,’ she says, “I 
have talked about an organization that 
would unite the various groups of Lu- 
theran women.” Recently, such a body— 
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Burning Note at 104th Anniversary Service 
Members of St. Michael's Church, Harrisburg, recently celebrated their 104th anniversary as 
a congregation by burning the final note on the mortgage. Ready to apply the flame to the note 
is Frank F. Wilsbach, a member of the Church Council's finance committee and promoter of the 
note-paying campaign. Others participating in the combination service are, left to right: the Rev. 
Robert L. Koehler, Jr., pastor of St. Michael's; Charles J. Miller, financial secretary; Charles Spayd, 
treasurer; and the Rev. James Harrison, president of the Lancaster Conference of the Pennsyl- 


vania Ministerium, who preached the anniversary sermon. 


“Lutheran Women of Omaha’”—came into 
being largely through her efforts. 

Purpose of the group is “l) to promote 
and stimulate Christian fellowship; 2) to 
acquaint and familiarize women with the 
history and problems and missions of 
world Lutheranism; and 3) to encourage 
co-operation and joint action in projects 
and activities to the extent such action 
can be taken without conflicting with the 
position of the church body to which any 
member may belong.” 

Thus far two meetings of the new group 
have been held. Attendance at each was 
115, giving leaders reason to expect much 
in the future. 

The president of Lutheran Women of 
Omaha is from the Augustana body; the 
vice president is a member of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the recording 
secretary is ULC, the corresponding sec- 
retary, Missouri Synod; treasurer, an 
American Lutheran; the historian is from 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Meetings are held the second Tuesday of 
each month in the Omaha Elks’ club dining 
room; and blanket invitations to any visit- 
ing Lutheran women to attend such meet- 
ings have been extended. 
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Layman’s $30,000 Gift for Proposed 
Home for Aged Gives Work Momentum 


By Paut O. HAMSHER 


Attoona—A layman of the Altoona area 
has made an anonymous gift of $30,000 to 
the board of directors of the proposed 

Alleghany Lutheran 
Pennsylvania home for the aged. The 

Rev. Luke Rhoads, pres- 
ident of the board, has announced that the 
gift will make possible the board’s pro- 
ceeding with plans for the new institution. 
Four acres of land within the borough 
limits of Hollidaysburg have been pur- 
chased. 

More THAN 200 men of the Alleghany 
Conference Brotherhood gathered at the 
Casebeer Church grove for their annual 
banquet on June 15. Dr. Dwight F. Put- 
man, president-elect of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, spoke. He said that noth- 
ing of the church organization or physical 
structure is an end in itself, and chal- 
lenged the men to remember, “We are en- 
gaged in the greatest work in the world.” 

Officers elected by the Brotherhood are: 
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President, Clarence F. Pyle; secretary, Earl 
Manges; treasurer, Paul Wier. 

A WEEK OF CELEBRATION marked the anni- 
versary Of the Rev. Mervyn J. Ross who 
has served the five congregations of the 
Friend’s Cove pastoral charge, Bedford 
county, for the past 25 years. On June 15, 
the congregations joined in a social eve- 
ning at Trinity Church, Bedford. Syn- 


odical, conference and district officers, 
along with neighboring ministers, paid 
tribute to Pastor Ross. Dr. Harvey D. 


Hoover, professor at Gettysburg Seminary, 
preached the sermon at the anniversary 
service June 20. 

DAMAGE ESTIMATED at between three and 
four thousand dollars was the result of 
fire in the home of the Rev. John L. Barnes, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Altoona, on 
July 13. The fire, apparently the result of 
an overheated electric refrigerator motor, 
spread through the kitchen and dining 
room of the parsonage before firemen got 
it under control. Pastor and Mrs. Barnes 
were in Washington, D. C., at the time, 
attending the board meeting of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Home for the Aged. 

THE MARRIAGE of Miss Harriet Marie 
Weinert, of Altoona, and the Rev. William 
G. Rappold, pastor of the Sinking Valley 
pastoral charge, was solemnized July 17, 
in St. John’s Church, Sinking Valley. The 
Rev. Robert W. Koons, assistant pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., of- 
ficiated, and the Rev. Herman Stuempfle, 
Jr., assistant pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, York, served as best man. 

A REDEDICATION SERVICE was held June 16 
at Holy Trinity Church, Berlin, the Rev. 
Robert S. Nagle pastor. The church and 
Sunday school auditoriums have been re- 
decorated at a cost of $2,500, all paid... . 
The Children of the Church group of St. 
Paul’s Church, Altoona, were on the air 
with their Children’s Day service, June 12, 
over station WFBG. Mrs. Ralph Walker 
is the leader, the Rev. John Barnes, pastor. 

.. The Rev. Herbert G. Hohman has 
moved to the St. Clairsville pastoral charge. 
He had been pastor of First Church, 
Tyrone. ... The Rev. H. W. Hinkeldey was 
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installed as assistant pastor of First Church, 
Johnstown, June 13, with the pastor, the 
Rev. Walden M. Holl, officiating. . . . Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, on June 6, cele- 
brated the 20th anniversary of ordination 
of their pastor, the Rev. E. N. Bauer; the 
sermon was preached by Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of synod. 

More THAN 300 young people gathered in 
First Church, Johnstown, for the tenth an- 
nual convention of the Luther League of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, July 14- 
16. The keynote of the convention, “Faith 
for Our Day,” was set by the Rev. Glenn 
L. Stahl, pastor of Trinity Church, Taney- 
town, Md., who preached the opening ser- 
mon. 

Highlight of the convention was a ban- 
quet attended by more than 300 Leaguers. 
The Rev. Luke Rhoads, pastor of First 
Church, Altoona, compared young people 
of today to David and Goliath. He said 
that the ills of society, which include the 
prospects of a third world conflict, racial 
prejudices and degrading moral tendencies, 
are the Goliath that our young people 
everywhere have to battle today. 
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Howard L. Logan, Glendale, Calif., pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America, was 
guest of the convention and told the dele- 
gates of the advances made in youth work 
in the United Lutheran Church in the last 
biennium. 

Total disbursements of $2,815.97 by the 
Synodical League, reported by Miss Cor- 
nelia Cathcart, executive secretary, in- 
cluded $1,264 to the Luther League of 
America, and $403.39 to Lutheran World 
Action. 

New president is John Bernheisel, of 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
On Highway No. 11 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


V “EFS “TeMacaNigies 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers ' 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 Ly 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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York. He succeeds Miss Margaret McFalls 
of Altoona. Other officers elected are: first 
vice president, Pauline Baker, Johnstown; 
second vice president, Walter Brandau, 
Sunbury; secretary, Mildred Hesslop, 
Johnstown; assistant secretary, Gladys 
Grandon, Harrisburg; treasurer, Louis Sil- 
berman, Philadelphia. 


Congregations Urged by Synod to 
Send Pastors to ULC Convention 


By Georce E. LitTLe 


PirrsspurGH—It will be “an investment in 
good churchmanship” for every congrega- 
tion that sends its-pastor as a visitor to the 
coming ULC  conven- 
tion in Philadelphia and 
pays his expenses. So 
the Pittsburgh Synod decided in an unprec- 
edented resolution adopted at its May con- 
vention and subsequently referred to all 
the Church Councils for consideration. 

The resolution, of course, does not apply 
to the 22 clerical and lay delegates who 
will represent the Pittsburgh Synod in 
Philadelphia and whose expenses will 
be taken care of by the ULC and the synod. 

Neary 300 DELEGATES and visitors at- 
tended the annual four-day synodical Lu- 
ther League convention June 27-30 in 
First Church, Apollo. Important discus-_ 
sion centered around the League’s home 
mission project for 1947-48 which is the 
purchase of an iceless oxygen tent for 
Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh, and the 
China-Skeldon project involving the sup- 
port of a missionary to China and the 
building of a high school at Skeldon, Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

The new president of the synodical 
League is Donald B. Power of New Brigh- 
ton. He succeeds William Mull who served 
in that capacity the past three years. Next 
convention will be at Trinity Church, 
Latrobe, in 1949. 

AT A RALLY for Lutheran men of western 
Pennsylvania June 27 at Thiel College, 
Greenville, speakers included: Judge L. F. 
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ALABAMA 


KANSAS 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
David F. Conrad, Pastor 
l4th Ave. and 20th St., N., Birmingham 
Service Il A.M. 


ST. PAUL'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. T. Benton Peery, Pastor 
8th & Market Sts., Wichita 
Sunday Schoo! 9:45 A.M., "Service I! A.M. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. R. D. Kerstetter, Pastor; 
New Hampshire and Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
Services: 8:30 & I! A.M., Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Henry Scherer, Pastor 
1329 S. Alvarado St. (near Pico), Los Angeles 6 
Sunday School 9:30, Worship 11 A.M. 


COLORADO 


G. H. Lovekamp, Ass't. 


MARYLAND 


EPIPHANY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Augustus Hackmann, Pastor 
4301 Raspe Ave. (Nr. Route |) Baltimore 
Services: 8:15 A.M. 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Lyle Charles Burns, Pastor 
East Colfax at Elizabeth St., Denver 
Duplicate Services: 9:30 A.M. I! A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard, Pastor 
North Potomac and Randolph, Hagerstown 
Service 10:45 A 

ST. LUKE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Robert E. Lee, Pastor 
Colesville Rd. and Highland Dr., 

Service || A.M. 


Silver Spring 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder; Rev. Arnold F. Keller, Jr. 
212 East Capitol St., Capitol Hit Washington 

Services: 8:30, 1] A.M. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ZION'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. Henry B. Dicker, DD 
74 First Street (Near Fenn) Pittsfield 
Sunday Morning 10 A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


Caer Seat 6:45 P.M. 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH 

L. R. Tabor, Pastor—J. M. Singer, Ass't. 

Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N.W. 
Services: 9 and Il A. M.; Youth Group 6:30 P.M. 


GEORGIA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 
we Brokhoff, Pastor 
Peachtree and Fourth Sts., Atlanta 
Services: 8:30 A.M. and Il A.M. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION 
Cecil W. Carpenter, Pastor 

East 37th and Reynolds, Savannah 

Summer Schedule, The Service 10:30 A.M. 


ILLINOIS 


GRACE CHURCH 

H. G. Twietmeyer, Pastor 

555 W. Belden Ave. (2300 N. near Lincoln Park) 
Chicago 
Service I] A.M. 
WOODLAWN IMMANUEL LUTHERAN 
Clarence Earl Paulus, DD, Pastor 

64th and Kenwood, Chicago 

Service I! A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


O. Garfield Beckstrand, O. G. Beckstrand II, Pastors 
220 North First St., Rockford 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M.; Service 10:45 A.M. (C.D.T.) 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
A. Burd Arganbright, Pastor 
7th St. and Capitol Ave., Springfield 
Sunday School: 9:15 A.M., Chief Service 10:45 A.M. 


INDIANA 


ST. LUKE'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 

G. Charles Goering, DD, Pastor 

Ist and Market (US 24) Logansport 
Service 10:45 (CDT) 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 
J. Howard Laughner, Pastor 
15025 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 
Service || A.M. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph J. White, DD, Pastor 
Crescent and Bostwick, Grand Rapids 
Services: 9:30 A.M. 10:45 A.M. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 
George L. Garver, Pastor 
94-100 Williams St., Pontiac 
Church School 9:45, The Service || A.M. 


MINNESOTA 


HOLY TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Carl H. Bartsch, DD, Pastor 
28th Ave. South at East 3lst St., Minneapolis 
Services: 8 and 10:45 A.M., Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 


FAITH LUTHERAN 
Charles L. Grant, DD, Pastor 
Charles Ave. & Mackubin St., St. Paul 
Services: 8:15 A.M. and II A.M. 


NEBRASKA 


SALEM SERA CHURCH 
Fred W. Kern, Pastor 
Military Avenue “at C ‘Street, Fremont 
Services: 9:30 and || A.M. 


NEW JERSEY 


ST. ANDREW'S BY THE SEA 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
Michigan & Pacific Aves., Atlantic City 
Sunday School 10 A.M. The Service 11:15 A.M. 
Vespers 8 P.M; Communion, Ist Sunday, 9 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 
Atwood T. Smith, Pastor 
Poplar & Atlantic Aves, Wildwood 
einseye School 9:45 A.M., Church 11 A.M., 
Vesper 7:30 ‘P.M 
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NEW YORK 


CHRIST EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John M. Strodel, Pastor 
Broadway at Fox St., Buffalo 
Services: German 9 A.M., English I) A.M. 


EVAN. LUTHERAN ST. JOHN'S CHURCH 
Martin J. Hoeppner, Pastor 
285 Hickory Street, Buffalo 
S.S. and Bible Classes, 9 A.M.: Service 10 A.M. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ralph W. Loew and Charles T. Sardeson, Pastors 
1080 Main St., Buffalo 
S. $. 9:30 A.M., Worship 10: 45A. M., Youth 6 to 9 P.M. 


RESURRECTION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Ernest C. French, Pastor 
Genesee and Doat Sts., Buffalo 
Services: 8 A.M., 10:30 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER 


~ PENNSYLVANIA 


IMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Frederick Hasskard, Pastor 
Cottman and Palmetto Sts., Philadelphia 
(On Tacony-Palmyra Bridge "Route No. 73) 
Services 8:15 A.M. 
ST. JOHN'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
P. N. Wohlsen, DD, Pastor 
N. 9th St. near Main, Stroudsburg 
Church School 9:45 A.M., The Service || A.M. 


VIRGINIA 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., DD, Pastor 
1603 Monument Ave., Richmond 
Service 11:30 A.M. 


WASHINGTON 


David C. Gaise, Pastor L. H. Steinhoff, Pastor 
Wurts St. (Rt. 9-W) at Rogers, Kingston 1604 East 50th St., Seattle 
Services: July, 10:45 A.M.; August, 10 A.M. Services: 8:30 A.M. II1 A.M. 
ST. PETER'S LUTHERAN CHURCH OF MANHATTAN WISCONSIN 


Russell Frank Auman, DD, Pastor 
Lexington Ave. at 54th St., New York City 
Worship Services: TL A.M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rev. J. K. Lasley, Pastor 
Corner Front at Mulberry, Statesville 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M., Morning Worship I|1 A.M. 


OHIO 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Willard H. Borchers, Pastor 
27 North Saint Clair St., Dayton 
Church School 9:15 A.M., The Service 10:30 A.M. 


FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
John Schmidt, Pastor 
1411 Broadway, Toledo 
Sunday School 9:15 A.M., Service 10:30 A.M.., 


ESD: 


UNIVERSITY “LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CALVARY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Rodney V. Hansen, Pastor 
Seventh and Edison, Antigo 
Church School 9:15 A.M., Worship 10:30 A.M. 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN 
A. A. Zinck, DD, Pastor 
1915 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
Services: 9 and 10:30 A.M. 
ATONEMENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Jerome Miller, Pastor 
Wright & Quincy, Racine 
Worship 10:30 A.M. (Branch Church 9 A.M.) 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. PETER'S EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Albert W. Lotz, Pastor 
Queen North and Duke, Kitchener 
Services: 10:45 A.M., Vespers 7 P.M. 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Louis H. Valbracht, Pastor 
Market and Seventh, Zanesville 
Service !0:30 A.M. 


Speckman of Louisville, president of the 
American Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods; Zeb Trexler, of Concord, N. C., 
president of the ULC Brotherhood; Dr. 
A. J. Traver, of Hamma Divinity School, 
editor of Lutheran Men; and Prof. R. H. 
Johnson, of Thiel College, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod Brotherhood. 

Tue Lutueran CuurcH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
of Erie and vicinity will conduct a cam- 
paign for $15,000 this fall for the purpose 
of assisting mission congregations in the 
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REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
J. F. Neudoerffer, Pastor 
Clarke and Western, Montreal 
Service 1! A.M. 


area. The Rev. D. R. Poole has been re-| 
elected president of the association. 
ATTENDANCE has more than doubled the 
past year in Grace Church, Conneaut, | 
Ohio, and St. John’s Church, Girard, Pa., 
The Rev. Nelson Miller is pastor. | 
GROUND-BREAKING took place June 20 at 
Youngstown, Ohio, for the new building. 
for Honterus Church, the Rev. W. J. Wel-| 
ther pastor. About $50,000 is already on 
hand, another $10,000 to be raised by Oct. 1. 
At Berketey Hitts Mission, north of 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINA®> 
THE LIBRARY 


Pittsburgh, the cornerstone was laid June 
27. Pastor H. E. Warren has been con- 
ducting the services of this congregation 
in a fire hall. 

IMPROVEMENTS at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Carnegie, the Rev. E. L. Hauser pastor, 
include: sanctuary repainted, a new altar 
presented by the Luther League, a life- 
size picture of Christ (“Come Ye”) re- 
produced by Earl France and placed above 
the altar, a new organ installed, and new 
robes for the youth choir. 

THREE PASTORS of the synod, who recently 
submitted resignations and will retire from 
the active ministry are: the Rev. Oscar 
Woods, Christ Church, Sardis; the Rev. 
J. M. Weber, St. Mark’s Church, Pitts- 
burgh; and the Rev. C. N. Lauffer, D.D., 
of St. John’s Church, Kittanning. 

Pastors recently having accepted calls 
are: the Rev. W. H. Kibler, Sr., from 
Churchville, Virginia, to the West Sunbury 
charge, Butler County; the Rev. Harry S. 
Bowman from Runnemede, N. J., to St. 
Paul’s Church, Corry; and the Rev. James 
H. Goss, previously a chaplain, to Zion 
Church, Renovo. Two changes have taken 
place within the synod: the Rev. Donald 
Moore, of Hope Memorial Church, Smith- 
ton, has been called to Christ Church, 
Wilmerding, and the Rev. J. B. Troutman, 
of the Smicksburg charge, will go to the 
Shippenville charge on Aug. 1. 

Tue Rev. THEopOoRE H. ALrHor resigned 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, 
June 27, to accept a call to Russell, Kan. 

IN THE FIRST 22 months of his pastorate 
at the Worthington-Adrian charge the 
Rev. A. W. Smith has received 120 new 
members and officiated at 88 baptisms, 22 
weddings and 35 funerals. 

Victor A. CaRLSON, senior at Gettysburg 
Seminary, is spending his second con- 
secutive summer with the Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Pittsburgh. 

Tue First Protestant hospital in the 
United States, the Passavant at Pittsburgh, 
has now completed a century of service. 
During April of this year, 196 patients 
were admitted, 149 received first aid in 

the emergency room, and 470 were treated 
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in the dispensary. Sister Martha Pretzlaff 
has supervised the work of this institu- 
tion for many years. 

FURTHER TRIBUTE was expressed to the 
Rev. W. L. Winner by his own congrega- 
tion and community after Thiel College 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in May. In recognition of his 
23 years of service at Memorial Church, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, he received a doc- 
tor’s robe, a purse, a month’s vacation to 
tour the Northwest, colored films to use 
in his camera on the trip, and other gifts 
Besides his pastoral work he has for a 
number of years taught a class in religion 
in the released-time program at Perry 
High School. On periodic visits to Pitts- 
burgh hospitals he has ministered to hun- 
dreds of patients. 

Two cirts for the chancel of St. Mat- 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir 
Apparel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, II. New York 16, N.Y. 


WANTED 


Housemother for boys at The Lutheran 
Home for Children, Joliet, Illinois. For par- 
ticulars write Supt. Rev. Martin L. Swan- 
son, 1317 S. Rowell Ave., Joliet, Illinois. 


WANTED 


A Lutheran physician in a growing city of 2500. 
Large surrounding community of wealthy farm- 
ers. Write Rev. J. J. Lippoldt, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 


500 PIECES DINNERWARE 


Vitrified China service for 100 persons. For 
Refill: Dinner plates $2 a doz., Cups $2 a doz, 
Dessert plates $1.40 a doz., Bread and butter 
plates $1.60 a doz., Saucers $1.50 a doz. G. 
Prakelt, Box 53, Eatontown, N. J. 
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thew’s Church, Crafton, were dedicated 
recently: a prie dieu (clergy prayer 
kneeler) presented by Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wassum in gratitude for the return of four 
sons from military service, and floor 
candelabra from Mrs. Rosa Dittman in 
memory of Lieut. Philip Dittman. The 
Rev. A. E. Teichart is the pastor. 

A SERIES OF RECITALS followed the instal- 
lation of a new electronic organ in Bethany 
Church, Braddock, the Rev. Paul Scholl 
pastor. Participating organists included: 
Mrs. Mildred Bergstrom, organist at Beth- 
any; C. A. Pearson, head of the Music De- 
partment of Carnegie Tech.; and G. Logan 
McElvany, of First Church, Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Reinartz Requests: 

ALL MINISTERS of the United Lutheran 
Church who have changed addresses since 
the clerical roll for the 1948 ULCA Year 
Book was closed, Sept. 1, 1947, or who have 
received advanced degrees, earned or hon- 
orary within the year, are asked to send 
notice of the same to Dr. F. Eppling Rein- 
artz, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
before Sept. 1, 1948. 


Kamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$300 to *6G00 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 


14 East 28 Se. 
New Yoax 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ .. Munuger 
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Congregation in Sayre Donates 55. 
English Bibles to Tokyo Lutherans 


By VERNON B. YEICH 


Witkes-BarreE—Ever since Christmas, 
Lutherans attending the Ebara Church’s 
English Bible classes in Japan’s capital city 

have been studying from 
Pennsylvania 55 English Bibles do- 

nated by the congrega- 
tion of St. John’s Church, Sayre. 

Some time ago, Pastor Franklin P. Smith 
received a letter from the Rev. Takeshi 
Fukuyama, pastor of the Tokyo church, i 
which the Japanese pastor wrote: “W 
need many English Bibles for our Englis 
Bible classes. Unfortunately there are n 
English Bibles in Japan that can be bought 
We will deeply appreciate it if you can send! 
us a few.” | 

As a result of Pastor Fukuyama’s plea, 
read in St. John’s Sunday school, pupil 
contributed $85 for the needed books: 
Fifty-five were purchased through the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
each was written a little message by the 
contributing individual or class, ane | 
with the name and address of the sender. 

Recently the classes and individuals who 
sent the Bibles have been receiving letters 
of thanks from the Japanese Lutherans. 
saying that the Bibles were in time for 
Christmas. 

CuaRLES V. KELBLE was elected president 
of the recently organized Brotherhood of 
St. John’s Church, Sayre. Others named 
to office include: Andrew Hileman, vice 
president; Allen P. Furman, secretary; and 
Frank Schlier, treasurer. 

SILVER ANNIVERSARY services were con- 
ducted during June at Reformation Church, 
Laketon, with sermons by church leaders. 
Participating in the month-long series 
were: the Rev. M. L. Wahrmann, president 
of the Wilkes-Barre conference; Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor 
of THe LuTHERAN; the Rev. D. A. Menges. 
president of the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton 
Pastoral Association; the Rev. John Lind- 
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quist, pastor of Trinity Church, Wilkes- 
Barre; the Rev. John R. Albright, pastor 
of the Adamstown-Reamstown parish; the 
Rev. Edwin Swanson, a ministerial son of 
the congregation; and Dr. P. N. Wohlsen, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Stroudsburg. 
Pastor of the congregation is the Rev. 
Henry C. Kraft.. 

Hoty Triniry Cuurcu, Kingston, the Rey. 
David A. Menges pastor, “retired” its serv- 
ice flag on May 30. The occasion was a 
memorial service for two men who gave 
their lives for their country. Memorial 
gifts of alms bason and six metal cabinets 
for choir vestments and music were ded- 
icated. At the same service a bronze plaque 
was unveiled and dedicated to the 123 
members who were in the service during 
the last war. 

EacH oF 17 living charter members of 
Messiah Church, Wilkes-Barre, received 
a tribute of a yellow rose on Founders’ 
Day of the three-day celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation. Among the speakers for the 
occasion were Dr. C. Franklin Koch, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions, and the Rev. Carl Schindler, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church. One result 
of the celebration was voting to spend 
$5,000 on repairs to the church building 
and remodeling of Sunday school and 
youth rooms and kitchen. 

Tue Rev. FREDERICK C. Krapr, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Hughestown, finished 
50 years of service in the ministry on June 
6. The congregation, the people of Hughes- 
town, and many from Pittston, which ad- 
joins it, brought greetings, congratulations 
and tribute. The Pittston Gazette edito- 
rialized on his work in the vicinity and 
his interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity. Many floral tributes were given 
and a purse was presented by Carlton 
Stauffer in the name of the members of 
the congregation and friends. Many greet- 
ings were brought from various groups, 
including one from the Rev. D. S. Masente, 
pastor of the local Roman Catholic parish, 
and one from the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick of Pittston. 
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North of the Border 

Hoty Cross Cuxurcu, Yoakum, Tex., the 
Rev. Paul Bechter pastor, has bought sev- 
eral acres of land at a junction of highways 
on the outskirts of Yoakum, upon which 
they intend to build a new church that is 
already on the architect’s boards. 

A spacious parish educational building 
is nearly completed on the property of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, Pastor 
George E. Perry. Completion of the build- 
ing is expected in time for the fall program 
of parish education. This Sunday school 
boasts of an adult Bible class of about 70 
regular attendants. 

THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS of this year have 
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indicated a gain in synodical apportion- 
ment receipts over 1947. However, it is 
far from the goal of a double discipleship 
which the synod hopes to attain this year. 

Stories of personal experiences in tith- 
ing are written each month as a feature of 
the printed parish paper Lutheran Tidings 
of First English Church, Austin, by mem- 
bers of the congregation. These are helping 
to continue a spirit of stewardship. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Registration at Ohio Synod Summer 
School Goes Over 1,000 Mark 


By E. RupotpH WALBORN 


LaxKesipE—There was plenty of proof for 
anyone wanting it! Ohio Synod’s annual 
summer school was a success! 

Registration topped one thousand. At- 
tendance at a youth rally added up to al- 
most 400; a Sunday morning service found 
2,500 worshipers present. 

The 385 high school and junior high 
young people gathered on the closing day 
for the youth rally to hear Dr. Ralph Loew 
of Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, tell about 
the youth of Europe he had seen last 
summer and to feel the power of this con- 
centration of Ohio’s youth. During the 
preceding days this “army” had been 
meeting in departmentalized groups with 
Pastors Edward Driscoll of Van Wert, 
James Baldwin of Toledo, and Harold 
Albert of Columbus for study groups; 
with Mr. Howard L. Logan of Los Angeles, 
Calif., in a Luther League workshop; with 
William Engelke of St. Paul’s Church, 
Toledo, in a youth choir, and with Pastor 
James L. Keyser in a class for prospective 
Sunday school teachers. 

A stunt night, beach party, fireside, and 
a baseball game between a youth team 
and pastors added interest. 

Church workers also participated in a 
study of Philippians led by the Rev. Reg- 
inald Deitz of the Parish and Church 
School Board, and heard a series of chapel 
addresses by Dr. Loew on the theme “Is 
Democracy Our Religion?” 

Observers of the 27th annual school of 
the synod held July 5-11, agreed that a 
strengthened program of youth activity 
headlined this year’s school, the first un- 
der Dean Walter E. Bradley, chairman cf 
the synodical school committee. He was 
assisted by the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, Irvin 
L. Conrad, the Rev. Joseph M. O’Morrow, 
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Leonard C. Echols, the Rev. John F. Kinds- 
vatter, the Rev. E. Rudolph Walborn, and 
George L. Rinkliff. A dormitory under 
proper supervision housed 110 young peo- 
ple from 27 parishes and at mealtime 
added cottage groups from 10 additional 
congregations. 

Mission emphasis for the school con- 
tinued with classes for the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society presided over by Mrs. J. A. 
Fehr, synodical president, and addressed 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Robert Oberly, of 
India, and by Miss Nona Diehl, Executive 
Secretary of the WMS. 

A 1948 synodical emphasis on “Educa- 
tion for the Stewardship of The Faith” 
was furthered with addresses for pastors 
and laymen by Dr. Harold H. Lentz of 
Ashland, Ernest P. Scott of Cleveland, 
and for pastors by Prof. T. A. Kantonen 
‘of Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, on 
“Studies in Luther’s Theology.” 

Church school workers were offered 
courses on “Problems and Methods in 
Teaching Children” by Mrs. Karl Weick 
of First Church, Findlay, and on “Working 


with Young People” by Pastor Deitz. 

The thirteenth annual Institute for Lu- 
theran Church Music was held in con- 
junction with the School under the lead- 
ership of Pastor Fred M. Otto, St. Mark’s 
Church, Fremont, and presented A. Bev- 
erly Barksdale, curator of music at the 
Toledo Art Museum; Dr. Ulrich S. Leu- 
pold, of Waterloo College; a senior choir 
laboratory led by Prof. Richard T. Gore, 
director of the conservatory at the College 
of Wooster (Ohio); organ work by Prof. 
Ludwig Lenel, of Elmhurst (Illinois) Col- 
lege and Seminary. 
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A young people’s choir, a grade school 
choir, and the senior choir, presented a 
program of church music during the week. 

Evening addresses were given by Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz, ULCA secretary, on 
“Atomic Saints,’ and by Wittenberg Pres- 
ident Rees Edgar Tulloss on “The Euro- 
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pean Situation.” Synod President George 
W. Miley also spoke. 


Nawakwa 20 Years Old 

Camp Nawakwa, Lutheran Leadership 
Training camp in Arendtsville, Pa., will 
celebrate its 20th anniversary Aug. 15. 

Principal speaker will be Dr. Harvey 
D. Hoover, vice president of the board of 
directors of the camp and a faculty mem- 
ber of Gettysburg Seminary. Special mu- 
sic will be supplied by the Girls’ Chorus 
of the second Senior Girls’ camp. Others 
participating will include: Dr. J. Harold 
Mumper, of the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board; Dr. Ernest J. Hoh, Miss 
LaVene Grove and the Rev. Marshall 
Brenneman, all former directors; the Rev. 
Robert Fischer, son of the first director; 
and the Rev. John D. Foerster. 

That part of the anniversary program 
between 3.30 and 4.00 P.m., p.s.T., will be 
broadcast over Radio Station WSBA, York. 

Camp Nawakwa is a member of the 
American Camping Association and is pro- 
moted by the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board. The director is the Rev. 
George H. Berkheimer, Arendtsville, Pa. 


Virgin Islands Lutherans Observe 
Centennial of Slavery Abolition 


CuHaARLOTTE AmALIE—Lutherans of this 
St. Thomas community celebrated the cen- 
tennial of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the 
Virgin Islands with a 
special community service on July 4. 

Speakers included the governor of the 
Virgin Islands, William H. Hastie, the Dan- 
ish ambassador to the United States, Hen- 
rik Kauffman, and the pastor of Frederick 
Church, the Rev. Jens Larsen. 

Several factors helped bring about the 
abolition of slavery in the Danish West 
Indies, now the Virgin Islands. The first 
was a rising opposition to slavery during 
the 18th century. To the question raised 
by Christians, “What can be done to abol- 
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ish slavery?” the Danish government re- 
plied, “We must first stop the slave traf- 
fic.” Therefore, on March 16, 1792, King 
Frederik VI issued the famous Slave Traf- 
fic Ordinance, which not only prohibited 
the traffic in the Danish domain, but also 
provided for slave education under the di- 
rection of Moravians or Lutherans. The 
Moravian and Lutheran missionaries were 
active in evangelizing the slaves. 

Governor-General Peter Carl Frederik 
Von Scholten’s sympathy for the slaves 
produced further progress. In the summer 
of 1847, King Christian VIII issued a “pre- 
liminary Emancipation Proclamation,” 
stipulating that “the right of possession 
of the owners of the unfree . . . shall cease 
after 12 years from this proclamation, and 
henceforth, from date, all children born 
shall be born free.” Peter Von Scholten 
felt that the slaves would not wait those 
12 years, and he was correct. 

Eleven months later—July 3, 1848—the 
slaves of St. Croix rebelled. To avoid 
bloodshed, Peter Von Scholten issued his 
emancipation proclamation that same day. 
Despite his quick move, rioting continued 
for several days and he left for Denmark, 
broken in health, 10 days later. There he 
was tried and found guilty of treason for 
his failure to quell the riot. However, the 
Danish Supreme Court later acquitted him. 
He died in Copenhagen in 1854. 


DECEASED 


William H. Brown 
The Rev. William Herschel Brown, 76- 
year-old retired pastor of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, died July 9 in Elderton, Pa. 
A graduate of Moody Bible School, Get- 


tysburg College and Gettysburg Seminary, 


Pastor Brown was ordained by the Pitts- 
burgh Synod in 1913. He founded missions 
in Donora and Sharon, and served other 
pastorates in Brookville and Elderton, Pa., 
and Wellsville, Ohio. 

Surviving are three sons, two daughters, 
four sisters and two brothers. 

Funeral services were held July 12 in 
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Mt. Union Church, Armstrong county, Pa., 
by his pastor, the Rev. Howard Amick, 
assisted by Dr. Elmer F. Rice, treasurer 
of synod, and the Rev. William Pfeifer, 
Jr., president of the synod’s East confer- 
ence. Interment was in South Bend, Pa. 
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I HAVE A FRIEND with whom I conduct 
an endless theological argument. In 
the midst of our discussion one day in 
a restaurant I told my friend I am a 
neoanimist and he said he is a paleo- 
empiricist. The waitress overheard us 
and nearly dropped the dishes when 
we called ourselves such names. 

My side of the argument is that none 
of us can arrive at any final truth by 
our human ability to think. We can 
feel sure of our true situation in the 
universe only through the faith that 
God has spoken the truth to us. 

My friend says that such an idea 
opens the door for every sort of super- 
stition. God has given us our powers 
of reason, he says, so we can figure 
out for ourselves the false from the 
true. We have to use our heads to know 
how to keep one foot ahead of the other 
when we walk downstairs, or we are 
sure to tumble. If we can figure out 
how to adapt ourselves to the law of 
gravity, why can’t we think our way 
through all the other situations of life? 


I HAVE BECOME skeptical of human 
reasoning power because history con- 
tains so much evidence of the ineffec- 
tiveness of this power. Almost any in- 
telligent man can figure out ways to 
manage national or world affairs 
smoothly and peacefully. Columnists 
in the newspapers, for instance, tell us 
every day how to solve our problems. 
This good advice is seldom heeded. It 
doesn’t seem to touch us at the point 
where our decisions are determined. 

Our lives are governed by much 
greater motive power than our reason- 
able thinking. The strong forces lie 
deep in our emotional lives. Our faith 
in God has power to direct our whole 
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lives, including these hidden forces as 
well as our relatively unimportant rea- 
soning powers. Our only hope is in 
letting faith be the master of our lives. 
We are mistaken to set up our minds 
as judges over the total life of our 
personality. 


WE BECOME well-organized, effective 
personalities only as we submit our- 
selves to a power greater than our- 
selves, and allow ourselves to be gov- 
erned by it as fully as possible. Our 
knowledge of this power of God is given 
to us in the Christian revelation. Ac- 
cording to our ability to think things 
out, this revelation is quite unreason- 
able in spots. How could a man be 
God? How can a dead person live? | 

These strange things in the Christian 
revelation don’t have to be explained 
if we understand that our powers of 
thinking can’t take us all the way tc 
the final truth. We think as much a 
we can, and as well as we can, but that 
isn’t far enough. The rest of the trir 
is by faith. | 

We have to use our heads as actively 
as possible to try to put into effect the 
direction we get from God’s word. We 
can’t walk around in a trance and ex- 
pect the spirit to guide us without any 
efforts of ours. 

Doing our best to figure out and put 
in practice the Christian way of living 
are very important. But this is only 
the beginning. What God does to hely 
us after we have done our best is the 
truly important part. 

What we know by faith is by nc 
means as definite as the multiplication 
tables. But God times man equals a 
vastly greater total than 2 x 2 = 4. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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